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LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Operatic our Te ers’ special course, all 
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lepartments Famous specialists Prospectus 


The Albany Broadway and s2d Street, New York 





SAUL HAROLD LICHTENSTEIN 
VIOLINIS1 
Pupil of Sauret and Thomson 
( At Homes Pupils accepte 


‘Address: 103 West 11gth Street, New York 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to 
the highest pertection 
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|'A. J. GOODRICH. 
Personal or Correspondence 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or 
chestration and Practical Musicianship 
Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theor f 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis.” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to a Practical M1 


sicianship ; 
119 West 43d Street. New York City 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
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ROME, ITALY. = 
Tnternational Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Cettres 
(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. :. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Viol lio and Orchestral Department, 
PAUL MORGAN. 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, 
KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 284 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 365th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York 























Ww. RUSSELL 


SQUIRE 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert Musical, Recital. 
200 West 80th St., New York. 
587 RIVERSIDE. 





PHONE: 





CARL VENTH, 
VIOLINIST. 


Studio: 52 Seventh Avenue, | 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place, 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Culture 
and the Art of Singing 


{ Brooklyn, _ oe 










Bte. 
A 
81 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


is 


Summer School of 








. 
Pocket A egy 3,000 asic 
Terms, 2c. ; Book vy Interludes 
and Modulatioas, $1.50. 
L. ck Box 24, New York. 





EVA B. DEMING, 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 
Authorized tative opma & ~ roe of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Met 

Special Courses of Instruction to vorutite Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public Schoo! Music and Children. 

Students learn to read dificult music from Sgt 


FAELTEN bay mys: Scneot. 
162 ton St., Boston 

MUSIC TE \CHERS who have or complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM” 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901. Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








tion with — ease. Send for 
Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie f Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will teach in New York until August 1. He 
will be at his studio Friday, May 17. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


BERENICE THOMPSON 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Mrs. 
616 Twelfth Street, 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, t, Copley S Square, Boston, Mass. 














Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 











Mur. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 


Steinert Hall, Boston. 


CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing Circulars on application 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
— . Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
Boston, Mass 





372 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, 





Mass. 
Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Cople uare School of Music, 
nda Copley Square, , Boston 


Bruce W. HOBBS, 

Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production 
Tenor Soloist. 

Studio: 153 Tremont St., 


MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF sie ten 
Boston. 





Boston. 





JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 
Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 





Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 





Che American Mnstitute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. 


The Fletcher Music School. 
FACULTY: 

Dudiey Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louls Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fietcher, and 
And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. 


others. 


The American lastitute of Normal Methods. 
The Synthetic Piano School. 


M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 591m STREET, NEW YORK. 








Write for particulars. 





Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 











THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York, 


OPEN ALL 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 


SUMMER, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 


Mue. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinit 
artmouth Street), Boston, 


Court (175 
ass. 


Residence: Newton, Mass. 
Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“ The woman's orchestra par excellence.""—N. Y. Sun. 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Condactor. 
Permanent address : 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Boston, Mass 











Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber gry my | Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 





Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Back Bay 1089s. 


FELIX FOX, 
Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


131 Tremont Street, 
oston. 


Telephone: 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
A 





341 Jefferson Avenue, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), 


BROOKLYN, 
N.Y. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


HYMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reéd Organ. 


(SAME SIZE). 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
Distributers for North and South America. 








California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 





Studio: 
San Francisco, Cal. 





| MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c. 


Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 

Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 
Private Studio: 

1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








| JENNIE FOELL, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 


| Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
| York, or go7 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 

Wrightman Building 

1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelp*ia, 





Pa 








Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Plano Co. , usa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIAHOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT. CANADA, 
LADIES’ 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 





Offers pianos facilities in Music, Art, 
COLLEGE 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 





OF 


SCHOOL 


The 


Special Term for 
Teachers and Players 
Beginning 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 


————_— 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Virgil Clavier Method. 


July 8th, 1901, Ending August 17th. 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 





Further particulars by addressing the 











Examination and Enrollment days, Friday and Saturday, 
July Sth and 6th. 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d Street, 








4 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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in Piano Manufacture. sa 

solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical - 
profession and the public. dA <S 


/. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


a BOSTON. 


STERLING [ates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<=—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


AMrtistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ’ 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 







































New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











ntvon  BREITKOPE & HARTEL, 


ORATORIO, . . it East (6th Street, New York. 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


peaTram SHAPLEIGH, 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 23, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 





271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 
Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,”’ East Orange, N. J., Mondays 


SAMY MURRAY'S 


2, 
‘sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” a 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 

































WEBER 


PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 








NEW 


EMERSON PAN. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musielans, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*“tsss:"° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New YWworsk. 


YORK. 























SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York 


Montea gle (Tenn. ) Full Faculty—Daily Orchestral Concerts—Chorus. 


Summer School Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director. 
of Music. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 





Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 


G2 CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATIOA. 
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Boston, May 
The Musical Adventures of Georges Hue. 


READ several accounts of a new lyric drama, 

“Le Roi de Paris,” music by Georges Hie, 

produced at the Opéra, Paris, April 26, and I 

then consulted books of reference to learn 

something about the career of the composer 

Riemann’s “Musik-Lexicon” (1899) does not 

mention his name. Of course, there is no sketch of him 

in either Grove’s Dictionary or Pougin’s supplement 

to Fétis’ colossal work. There is a short sketch in 

Schirmer’s “Biographical Dictionary” (edited by Dr 

Baker), but it is merely statistical. Spemann’s “Goldenes 
Buch der Musik” (1900) knows him not. 

I have taken the pains to go through files of French 
music journals and annuals in the hope of finding some 
thing more than several lines of titles and dates 

Georges Adolphe Hiie was born at Versailles, May 6, 
1858. He did not begin to study music at an early age, 
but he was a brilliant pupil at the lyceum he attended, and 
he was especially strong in Greek, Latin, philosophy and 
rhetoric. Only after leaving the lyceum did he take his 
first lessons in harmony, and when he achieved his first 
success as a composer his old schoolmates were dumb- 
founded. He studied at the Paris Conservatory with 
Paladilhe and Reber, and as a pupil of the later he took 
in 1879 the first Prix de Rome. The poem was “Médée” 

or “The Results of Divorce,” as some joyous person 
has said—a poem of 100 lines by Grimault, with a grand 
air of vengeance for the abandoned one, a love duet for 
Crensa and Jason, and a trio for the purpose of affording 
Medea an opportunity to watch the death struggles of her 
rival, poisoned by her, and to show Jason the children 
whom she had killed. There were five competitors: 
Ratez, Marty, Hiie, and L. Millemacher. Hiie was 
awarded 20 out of 27 votes 

In 1881 Hite took the prix Cressent with the opera 
comique in two scenes “Les Pantins,” which was pro- 
duced at ‘the Opéra Comique, December 28, 1881. The 
librettist was Montagne, a name that easily suggested 
pleasantry—as “the mountain brought forth a mouse.” A 
dream was sent by Trilby, the spirit of the hearth, to war 
against the schemes of Heilman, a toy maker at Nurem- 
berg, who wishes to marry his daughter Marie to an old 
brewer, Coster, although she loves a student, Ulric. The 
dream transposes the four into puppets of the Italian 
comedy, and as the fate of Coster is always to be beaten, 
and that of Heilman to be deceived, the lovers are allowed 
The librettist was cursed for the banality of 
Hite was praised as a man with a future, and 


to marry 
his work 
was likened unto Poise; and one critic wrote: “As for the 
invocation to Trilby, it is pure Gounod.” The piece had 
ten performances The singers were Miss Dupuis, 
Miss Duran, Mouliérat, Piccaluga, Vernouillet. A sym- 
phony, an “Envoi de Rome,” was played December 21, 
1882, at the conservaotry and made a profound impression, 
and, two days after, pieces for violin and piano, Romance 
and Tarantelle, were played by Friedrich and the composer 
at a concert of the Société Nationale. The second of the 
two was preferred: for the first was criticised as too far- 
fetched, a criticism that I think may be fairly brought 
against some of Hiie’s songs. 

“Rubezahl,” a symphonic legend in three parts, was 
performed at a Cologne concert February 28, 1886. The 
work was written for the prize offered by the city of Paris 
in 1885. The contest was finally between Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Chant de la Cloche” and Hiie’s “Rubezahl.” For some 








time there was a tie, and then the vote was 10 for 
D’Indy and 9 for Hiie. Lamoureux voted for the for- 
mer and Colonne for the latter. The story of Rubezahl, 
“King of the Gnomes,” is of his desire to have a mortal 
wife. He chooses Hedwige, daughter of the King of 
Bohemia. She is betrothed to Rodolphe, and they go 
to the lake on the frontier to invoke Ondine’s blessing 
Hedwige wishes to bathe in the water. Rubezahl at last 
has her in his power. He invokes a tempest, has her 
removed to a cavern, which is fitted up with upholstery, 
deaf and dumb waiters and sanitary plumbing. In spite 
of all this she resists him, and he is about to act in a 
most ungentlemanly manner when Rodolphe enters with 
an enchanted sword. The palace vanishes, and the lovers 
are on the safe side of the lake, thankful to Ondine. The 
music is described as sincere, full of interest, although it 
shows traces of inexperience; the orchestration is too 
noisy, and in scoring D’Indy easily surpassed at that time 
his rival. On the other hand, Hiie has a note of tender- 
ness sought for vainly in D’Indy’s “Cloche.” And Hiie 
was praised for not showing too openly devotion to Wag- 
ner, which—remember, it was in 1886—was one for him 
and two for D’Indy. The singers were Mrs. Salla, Miss 
Salambiani, Jourdain and Anguez 

In 1890 Hiie joined the ranks of the young musicians 
who were writing pantomime music for the Cercle 
Funambulesque, which gave performances that year at 
the Bouffes-Parisiens. His ‘Coeur Brisé” was performed 
December 17. The scenario of this one-act piece was 
written by Marguerite Stokvis, known to the public as 
Marguerite Arbel. This versatile woman took a first 
prize for piano playing at the Paris Conservatory in 1885 
She was also organist, painter of miniatures—but she de- 
termined to go on the stage, and, a pupil of Worms, she 
made her début at the Gymnase in 1889. In 1891 she 
went to the Odéon. She took part in her own panto- 
mine. The other mines were Julia Depoix, who had 
created the part of the Countess Sarah at the Gymnase; 
Miss Legat and Paul Franck 

In 1890 Hite finished his “Résurrection,” a sacred epi- 
sode.” Chausson found the music too calm and said: 
“The ‘Résurrection’ is the soundest of duties.” It was 
performed at a concert of the Conservatory April 3, 1892. 
It is written for soprano solo (Miss Loventz—I could 
give a minute description of her costume—enough that 
her gown was a very pale pink), chorus and orchestra 
The text is by Armand Ocampo. The conservative 
Pougin and the revolutionary Chausson were for once in 
agreement. The former said that the music lacked move- 
ment, warmth, vitality; that there was no scheme, no 
main idea; that the work was neither a cantata nor a 
lyric scene, nor an oratorio, nor a motet; that it was 
hybrid and without individuality—and what did not Mr 
Pougin say? “Le Berger,” with a text founded on a 
ballad by Uhland, was sung by Miss Baldo at a Colonne 
concert March 20, 1892. It pleased both audience and 
critics, and was described by “L’Ouvreuse” as a duet for 
soprano and cor anglais. In May of the same year at a 
concert of the Société Nationale Htie’s “Sommeil d’Her- 
cule,” with text by Brument, was performed. Hercules 
was cradled by dryads, while hamadryads sang, followed 
by “épigrés,” which must have been a fearful kind of wild 
fowl, and the poet had much to say about women who 
will be always beautiful and men who will always be 
strong. 

Hitie’s Fantaisie for violin was played at a Colonne con 
cert March 5, 1893, and his song, ‘Bateau rose,” was sung 
the same year by Miss de Nocé. 

Te wrote the music for a “féerie dramatique” in three 
acts, “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” which was produced at 
the Théatre de l’CEuvre, May 24, 1894. Ibsen’s “Master- 
builder” preceded it a month or so before and one of 
Strindberg’s cheerful dramas followed in June—for the 
schedule of performances at this theatre reminds one of 


‘composer, in stimulating his imagination 
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the office card of a certain exemplary Bostonian: “Out 
Office hours from 12 to 1 every other Wednesday.” The 
text of his fairy piece, by Bataille and Humiéres, was 
Judge for yourself: “The 


strongly handled by the critics 

fault usually to be found with incidental music is that 
prevents one from hearing what the actors say, except 
when the poem prevents you from hearing the music 
This fault is in the painful and mystifying adventure of 
‘The Sleeping 


poetic, elegiac accompaniments, the fresh and melanchols 


Beauty,’ an immense advantage. The 
fragments of ingenious or amorous orchestral movement 
that come from behind the scene and are composed wit! 
rare talent by M. Georges Hiie, have continually saved 
us from the prolix and incoherent tirades of the dram 
atists, who are indeed most guilty, for they were not afraid 
to turn good old Perrault’s tale, so graceful in its sim 
plicity, into a poem, half prose, half verse, redundant and 
boresome, incomprehensible if viewed literally and cer 


tainly more soporific than symbolic.” And then this critic, 
after the flourish and prelude of anticipation, girds up his 
loins, and applies the axe to playwrights and piece 

An orchestral suite by Hitie, “La Belle aux Bois Dor 
mant,” was played at a concert of the Société Nationale 
February 24, 1895, and praised by men of all schools and 
tendencies. The orchestration of “L’Oiseau bleu” was 
considered as especially exquisite, and “Rouet,” with the 
buzzing of violas and an oboe solo that dripped melan 
choly, was imperatively redemanded. This suite was 
twice performed at concerts of the Opéra, during the Feb 
ruary of 1896. 

By the way, I note that Charpentier is at work on a 
symphony, with themes taken from his opera, “Louise.’ 

“Kunesse,” a “musical poem,” a species of cantata, was 
performed for the first time March 14, 1897, at a Colonne 
Auguez de Montalant, 


concert. The singers were Mrs 


Cazeneuve, Cheyrat. The poem by Hettich, who js mu 
sician as well as poet. The late H. Barbedette said: “The 
work is interesting, but why so sad? One might say that 
the sole aim of our young composer is to raise the devil 
and then make us shed tears over the prodigious event 
* * * In these days despairing cries come from the 
bosom of thick fog.”’ Gustave Robert tells us that the mu 
sic was not applauded as it deserved, nor as it would have 
been under other circumstances; for the audience was 
present to hear Sarasate. (And what composer does not 
curse his luck when his symphonic poem or suite is sand 
wiched between the appearances of a singer like Melba? 
Even the most respectable Boston Symphony Orchestra 
audience is on such a night impatient and intolerant.) 
Chabrier’s “Suite Pastorale” suffered in like manner 
Robert praises discreetly the music, but curses the poem 
for phraseology, which was not to the advantage of the 
The music is by 
no means revolutionary. But what is this poem? I trans 
late freely from the account given by “L’Ouvreuse”—Henri 
Gauthier-Villars: “As for the music of my friend Georges, 
in spite of the chilly reception, I hold it as excellent, a 
work of both knowledge and inspiration, although I may 
by this statement stupefy all those who reserved their en 
thusiasm for Pablo, the enchanter. The subject? It is a 
dialogue between Man and Youth. They say things to 
each other in verse. In the first part Man (Cazeneuve) 
expresses his desire to do all sorts of foolish things—for 
this is what the program calls ‘to cradle the awakening of 
his desire at the blossoming of earth and sky.’ His theme 
of salutation to the morn, which awakens the kikirikis of 
the oboe, resounds in the strings, takes fire at contact with 
a gay chorus of young girls, very rural and enlivened by 
the triangle, is transformed in the mouth of Mrs. De 
Montalant (probably because she eats her words), or a 
deep accompaniment of clarinets, English horn, bassoons 
and double basses, and at last is again with the strings, 
intense, blazing with ardor, while trumpets proclaim with 
open mouths the voluptuous theme of virgins, who demand 
that they should cease to be. The second part is hibernally 
melancholy, but I have no time to speak of jt to-day.” At 
a second performance, when the work was more warmly 
received, “L’Ouvreuse” heard Mrs. De Montalant sing “'! 
Die” on a low C sharp, which was followed by general 
pianissimo in D minor, “and by applause the tonality of 
which I did not recognize.” But what is the nature of the 
second part? It tells of the cold winter, the disenchant 
ment of old age. Nature itself dies, the woodchoppers 
sing far off in the forest; the loved one dies; orchestra 
and chorus recount the memories of bygone days, which 
are the more bitter at the hour of twilight. Truly a cheer 
ful piece, one that might bear for motto this sentence of 
Schopenhauer: “When a man is dead, we envy him no 
more; and we only half envy him when he is old.” 

Hiie has written many songs, and among them are 
“Brise d’Autrefois,” “Bateau Rose,” “Les Fleurs, 
sons Lointaines” of André Lebey; “Yeux Morts, 
“Nuit d’été,” “Mes yeux Pleuraient en Réve” “Nuit 
“J'ai pleuré en réve,” “Novem 
bre,” “Le Berceau,” “Romance,” “A des oiseaut,” “Notre 
Amour,” “Chers Souvenirs,” “Heures douces,” “L’Inutile 
Regret.” I have taken these titles from concert programs, 
not from publishers’ lists. Fifteen years ago, at least Hiie 
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had published a collection of six melodies and another of 
twenty. His later songs are undoubtedly the more char- 
acteristic, and among them are “Brises d’Autrefois” and 
“Chansons Lointaines” (a collection of four), which are 
published by Baudoux. 

Hiie’s “Scénes de Ballet”’—a, Prélude (Mrs. Auguez 
de Montalant); 6, Bacchanale, were played at a Lamou- 
reux concert December 5, 1897. The Bacchanale in the 
transcription of the suite for two pianos is preceded by a 
valse lente. I also note an andante and scherzo for ’cello 
and orchestra, played by Baretti February 17, 1895, at a 
concert of the Société d’Art, and a Romance for violin 
and piano, played by Sechiari and the composer Febru- 
ary 13, 1897. I have also seen the titles of a few piano 
pieces by him. But is this Romance for violin the same 
as the one played in 1882? The program from which I 
took the former says that it was then heard for the first 
time. A Nocturne for flute was played by Gaubert Feb- 
ruary 10, 1901, at a Colonne concert. 


©®A©® 


When Hiie’s “La Belle au Bois Dormant”—the suite— 
was played at the Trocadéro at an official concert in Sep- 
tember of last year, Mr. Imbert described the composer 
as a “super-refined musician, a colorist who employs skill- 
fully all the scales of the harmonic palette.” In several of 
his works there has been too eager and too evident search 
after originality; there has been occasionally a certain 
monotony; but when his ideas are happy, success crowns 
the labor. And there is music by Hiie that has the charm 
of a vague dream and of poetry shot through with melan- 
choly. 

How did it fare with him when he first tempted the 
stage with an important work? 

A Prix de Rome at twenty-one, his first opera of im- 
portance was produced in his forty-third year. It re- 
minds one of Legouveé’s lines: 

Oyez les tristes contre temps 
D'un mélancolique jeune homme, 
D’un jeune homme de soixante ans 
Que l'on appelle un Prix de Rome. 

And Charpentier was almost forty before “Louise” was 
produced, and he was a Prix de Rome at twenty-seven. 

They said some years ago that Hiie had a lyric drama, 
“Vazanta,” in his portfolio, and in 1897, if not before, 
he was at work on “Le Roi de Paris.” The librettists, 
as announced, were Gallet and Bouchut; the former was 
famous in the operatic world; the latter was comparatively 
unknown to composers. Now both are dead and the li- 
bretto is signed Henry Bouchut, who was a physician and 
the son of a physician. Brilliant, he wrote novels and 
poetry; he “threw himsli into the stream of Parisian life,” 
a courteous and euphemistic expression; he even was so 
reckless as to start a magazine, the Revue Libérale—is 
a “Liberal Review” necessarily liberal to contributors?— 
and he died, “having known only the aspirations and the 
enthusiasms of indefatigable youth.” 

Arthur Pougin, of whom I quote these flowery obituary 
remarks, must have. been reading the Leavenworth Times, 
which somes years ago recorded the death by his own 


hand of Henry Green, who was wild and reckless, but 
popular on account of his amiable custom of paying every 
bill without murmur or investigation. Weary of life and 
exceeding drunk, Mr. Green poisoned himself in the 
street; or as the Leavenworth Times put it: “In a weak 
and unguarded moment, with the fibres of his being all 
but unstrung by the influence of deep potations, he pre- 
pared the fatal dose which was the cause of unveiling to 
Henry Green the mysteries of the silent land.” 

I am told that the libretto is derived chiefly from Vitet’s 
“La Ligue,” a book that I have never read. 

“King of Paris” is Henri de Lorraine, Duc de 
Guise, known as the Balafré—the gash-faced on account 
of a ball received in his check. He figures in Swinburne’s 
“Queen Mother” as a most unpleasant individual. The 
story of his organization of the League, his aggressive 
behavior toward Henry III., his appearance and enor- 
mous popularity in Paris, and his death by assassination 
at Blois are in the history books and the story need not 
be recounted here. The librettist shows in Act I. the Duke 
at Paris meditating his course and begged by Jeanne de 
Noirmoutiers, his mistress, to throw away ambition. 
Jeanne—her true name was Charlotte—sues in vain. In 
Act II., Longnac is persuaded by the merry monarch 
Henry to make hot love to Jeanne, as an excellent joke 
on the Duke. There is the possibility of physical violence 
when the firing of guns is heard without; doors open; 
Jeanne is saved. Act III. begins with mutual compli- 
ments between Henri and the Duke at Blois. There is a 
féte in honor of the latter—hence the ballet. Jeanne 
warns the Duke not to attend the Council in the morning. 
His honor insists. He leaves her. Cries without. He 
reappears, bloody; and falls, rolls over, dies. Henry 
comes forward, looks at him, and says, “Never has he 
appeared to me so great!” And Guise had trampled 
under his feet the body of Admiral Coligni thrown from 
a window. 

Bayle says that if the Duke was unfaithful to his mar- 
riage vows, the Duchess, a daughter of the Duke de 
Nevers—the choir will please sing something from “The 
Huguenots”—could not reproach him with a straight face; 
and he tells a long and rambling story of how the Duke 
once put her into a prodigious fright. Bayle also quotes 
from a historian: “He was sirnamed ‘Gash-faced’ * * * 
He was there wounded in the left cheek with a musket, 
the mark of which continued to his death, and which were 
(sic) very glorious with respect to the Catholicks, and of 
great advantage to him with regard to the Ladies, who 
fancy that valiant men are so on all occasions.” The 
celebrated Mr. Bayle shakes his head at this conclusion 
and then proceeds to refute it. 

But what is said about Hiie’s music to this libretto, 
which suffers from the fact that as a historical story the 
end is known to the audience from the beginning? 

Mr. Pougin—he is now in his sixty-seventh year—admits 
that he had confidence in Hiie; he expected something 
better than “this flabby and wabbly music.” The music is 
“insignificant, gloomy;” it awakens only “indifference by 
its consequence, inattention by its banality. There is 
not even any principle, any direction of intelligence, 


luminous trace. There is neither color nor passion, nor 
warmth; there is no dramatic sentiment, there is no trace 
of emotion. Even the orchestration is lifeless, motion- 
less, sluggish, without originality.” Yes, and it does not 
move, Mr. Speaker. And then good Mr. Pougin pulls 
down the formula with which we are all acquainted: “It 
grieves me to express myself in this manner concerning 
an artist whom I esteem,” &c., &c. 

Hugues Imbert wonders why a composer who has long 
been inclined toward that which is dreamy and mysterious 
should have looked twice at the libretto. “At the begin 
ning of the twentieth century one does not make over 
‘The Huguenots’ seen through the wrong end of the opera 
glass.” Hiie’s temperament leads him naturally in pastoral 
or elegaic paths. In this opera he has forced his talent. 
There is no deep emotion; there is occasionally noise in- 
stead of force, and the melodic themes are not so original 
as one might hope. But Mr. Imbert finds that the orches- 
tration is a masterpiece in taste, knowledge, interest and 
scenic instinct. He names certain admirable pages, and 
the ballet, airs of old dances, is ‘ravishing’; the pavane 
has a flavor of Gabriel Fauré; there are delicately chiseled 
variations, &c. 

The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
“This new work is a welcome return to the historical 
The legendary 


wrote: 


drama as pretext for musical treatment. 
realm has had its final say in Wagner; one is somewhat 
tired of police news or faits divers commented sym- 
themes of love, illicit or otherwise, begin to 
of history can prove yet a safe refuge 


phonically ; 
pall, and so a page 
for both poet and composer to let their fancy go with free 
rein. * * * We find in the ‘Roi de Paris’ all the best 
qualities which first drew attention to the young maestro: 
a charming melodic inspiration, lucidity in treating his or 
chestra, and the hall mark of originality in all the inventive 
part of the score. For especial praise may be singled out 
a monologue for Guise in the first act, and some sonorous 
choruses, a madrigal for baritone in the second, an inter 
mezzo and the ballet music. The interpreters, Mme. Bos 
man and Messrs. Delmas, Vaguet and Noté, may be all 
embraced in one expression of encomium.” 

Now, shall we believe Mr. Pougin, or Mr. Imbert and 
the Pall Mall Gazette man? Mr. Pougin is a musician by 
he has a most intimate knowledge of dramatic 


profession ; 
accuracy; he 


music; he is a writer of singular industry, 
judges, as a rule, without prejudice or malice. He is much 
And yet J feel in 
written 


more experienced than his colleagues 
stinctively in this instance that Mr 
with more sympathy and artistic discrimination 

There is a page of Hiie’s manuscript in Hugounet’s 
“La Musique et la Pantomime” (page 21). There is a 
striking portrait of him in Accords Perdus (Paris, 1808.). 

Concerning the man himself, we find curious, trivial, sig 
nificant information in the feuilletons of Gauthier-Villars, 
woh is not always to be taken seriously in his impersona- 
tion of “L’Ouvreuse.” But do not trivial anecdotes re 
lated by John Aubrey turn the long buried men of whom 
As when 


Imbert has 


he writes into acquaintances of flesh and blood? 
a Frenchman went from London to Cambridge purposely 
to see William Butler, the greatest physician of his time 
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Butler made him stay “two houres for him in his sali 
and then he came out to him in an old blew gowne; the 
French gentleman makes him 2 or 3 very lowe bowes 
downe to the ground; Dr. Butler whippes his legge over 
his head, and away goes into his chamber, and did not 
speake with him.” 

From “L’Ouvreuse” we learn that Hiie at concerts is 
icy, caustic, sad, sleepy. The only reason that he sat out 
a concert after Otto Hegner had played was that he was 
faithful to his post—he slept. His beard is silky; he is 
something of a gay liver; at times he puns. He un- 
jointed himself in extravagant mimicry when Taffanel, 
with pitiless flute, attacked a Valse Mélancolique by the 
Countess of Grandval. We learn that he was so moved 
by D’Indy’s “Wallenstein” that he gave L’Ouvreuse a 
five franc piece for getting his coat, and she discovered 
that the coin was bad only after he was far away; that he 
promised to write for Jeanne Remacle a melody in blonde 
major; that he shudders at couacs; that he was mightily 
amused by Paderewski and his Polish Fantaisie in 1895, 
just as I remember the late Franz Rummel throwing 
back his head with loud laughter in Berlin when d’Albert 
devoured time with the arrogance of youth and thun- 
dered the keys—while near by sat Heinrich Dorn, the 
teacher of Schumann, consenting unto d’Albert’s death; 
that he was regaled with Balakireff’s orchestral tritura- 
tion, which tells of the mortal luxuriousness of Thamara 
and the superb wantons of her type; that he was poign- 
antly seized by Charpentier’s “Chanson du Chemin,” and 
shouted bravo hearing the ‘Vie du Poéte” of the same 
master; that he wondered at the visiting conductor Wino 
gradsky, who held his baton on his nose, clung to the 
desk with both hands and beat time with his Adam’s 
apple 

And now, farewell, oh friend across the sea! A for- 
eigner, who is unacquainted with your music, has tried 
to acquaint others. who are likewise unfortunate, with the 
story of your career. Perhaps you may resent this in- 
trusion on your privacy. Over three centuries ago John 
Mars ton, a wild, bitter, irregular poet and _playwright, 
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dedicated the first fruits of his genius “To Everlasting Mr Goodrich Replies. 


Oblivion.” 
Let others pray Editors The Musical Courier 
Forever their fair poems flourish may; 
But as for me, hungry Oblivion, 
Devour me quick, accept my orison, paper of May 8, permit me to say as “further elucida 
My earnest prayers, which do importune thee, tion”: The best definition of counterpoint seems to me to 
With gloomy shade of thy still empery 
To veil both me and my rude poesy 


N answer to Mr. Becker’s open letter addressed to your 


be this, that it is the juxtaposition of two (or more) in 
Far worthier lines, in silence of thy state dividual motives; the musical combination of opposing ele 
Do sleep securely, free from love or hate; ments. These characteristic themes lose their identity if 


From which this living ne’er can be exempt, they are conceived in the spirit of harmony; something 
But whilst it breathes will hate and fury tempt. 


But I know of no musicians—not even in Paris— who 
would say “Amen” to this prayer. 


must be sacrificed to the demands of accord, and per con 
sequence one of the themes fails to assert its independence, 


and merely follows the other as an appendage or accessory 


©®A® to the harmonic effect. In this manner they become a 
. ’ , ‘ mere unit, whereas they should represent duality, a com 

I quote from the New York Sun of May 7: , ; ; pn : 
? bination of thesis and antithesis The two parts which 


A comic opera called “‘Nell Gwyn” was given by the Maud Daniel 
company at Koster & Bial’s yesterday. It had been advertised as 
new, and the program credited it to Robert Planquette, but mem verge, like rays of light acting under different conditions, 


ory does not recall any work of his by that name. The management oy after the manner of a disputatious dialogue 


form the counterpoint must alternately diverge and con- 


srofessed ignorance of just where it had been sung before, but 7 
/ pe. . I can add nothing new to what was said in my first 


thought it was new to America, and had perhaps been used in Eng : : oe 
dissertation about those exercises in “simple counterpoint. 


land. “Nell Gwyn” obviously is some one of the famous com 
poser’s mumerous operettas, rechristened in order to catch any The two examples quoted are not in any right sense con 
interest that may have been excited in the character by Ada Rehan, trapuntal, because the voice parts are in pe rfect accord with 


Henrietta Crosman, Marie Tempest, Julia Neilson and its several . ° 
ah ma. ' ; ; one another from beginning to ending. And (as if to make 


other recent interpreters of the notorious actress. The Planquette - . 
a bad matter worse) the exercises are devoid of melodic 


play is not even suggestive of Nell Gwyn 
, } t . 
And then the Sun reporter laughs at the different dis- or rhythmic design 
Gwyn, and adds: “This system In my second paper, which appeared simultaneously with 


guises assumed by Nell 
letter from Mr. Becker, he will, I trust, find further 


of renaming an old piece to catch a fad suggests pos- the 
answer to his pertinent inquiries 
The works of Bach, Scarlatti, Handel contain a com 


sibilities.” 
H—m——! 
(1) “Nel] Gwynne,” a comic opera, 
Farnie, music by Planquette, was produced at the Avenue 
Theatre. London, February 7, 1884, with Florence St. independent of harmonic formula, yet highly artistic and 
John as the heroine. And this heroine is disguised as a unified. The base and interior parts are equally inde 
thus representing the real essence of 


Let’s see. 
libretto by H. B. plete mode of expression through the medium of melodic 
counterpoint, acting, as I have before stated, almost entirely 


lady of fashion, a cook, a country damsel and a gypsy boy. pendent and assertive 
counterpoint—variance and dissension 
Very truly yours, A. J. Goopricu 
New Yor«, May 10, 1901. 


The operetta was produced in Chicago by the Ford com- 
pany in September of 1884, with Blanche Chapman as 
Nell 

(2) This same operetta was performed in New York = = 
city at the Casino in November of 1884. The singers 


were Cotrelly, Valerga, Laura Joyce Bell, Irene Perry, The Bethlehem Bach Festival. 
Fessenden, Ryley, Hamilton, Bell, Dungan HE third and last official circular in regard to the 
(3) “Nell Gwynne,” like “Le Capitaine Thérése,” was T Bethlehem Bach Festival has just appeared. It an 


written | lanquette f , The 1: as m™ : . 
ritte 7 I r quette a London - latter was not nounces the following soloists: Sopranos, Mrs. Mary His- 
rformed in Pari S$ sed : . . ; 

pertosme aris until this season re former, under com De Moss, Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, Miss Sara Ander- 


the title “La Princesse Colombine,” was b i > rs 
- . cesse Colombine,” was brought out in .on and Miss Lucy A. Brickenstein; tenors, Evan Wil- 


Par Yec FF RRé / - "a Jo “Rin” ; b a a 
iris December 7, 1886. And was not Planquette’s “Rip liams, Nicholas Douty and Ellison Van Hoose; basses, 


first played in L ? . : . . iat 

1 piayec ir London ; aE Joseph S. Baernstein, Arthur Beresford and Henri G. 

It is my impression that Farnie founded the libretto ¢,,, tt The 
4 at 


: . ” » > orchestra comprises sixty-Six instruments, 
f “Nell Gwynne” on a play, “Rochester,” by Moncrieft. . 4 
piay, y 


among them two oboi d’amore In the “Christmas” Ora- 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— torio and the Mass in B minor the original instrumentation 


A Vocal Recital. which have been rewritten by J. Fred. Wolle, the director 
A VOCAL recital by pupils of Frank E. Morse, assisted The Franzscore will beusedlargely in the “Passion” music 
by Henry Ejichheim, violinist, was given in Steinert Rudolph Hennig will play the violoncello obligati in the 


will be followed, with the exception of the trumpet parts 


Hall on the evening of May 10. Several pupils distin- Passion. The official souvenir program book is a neat vol 
guished themselves, and at the same time illustrated Mr. ume of eighty-four pages. It contains, besides the full 
Morse’s method. Miss Johnson sang well and was re-_ texts of each work, the chorals which are to be sung by 


called twice. Mr. Skeer, baritone; Mr. Martin, tenor, the audience, supported by the main chorus, the choir of 
and Mr. Blatt were among the male singers who sang _ boys, the orchestra and the organ. Public interest in the 
parti cularly well. _Miss Newman also sang charmingly festival is growing daily. 
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AlRusical s 
_ . People. 


Mrs. Myron D. Smith, a well-known Omaha (Neb.) con- 
tralto, has gone abroad to study. 

The pupil of Mrs. Elizabeth Duffy-Daly gave a recital 
on April 30 at Centennial Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

Eugene Plowe trained the Peoria (Ill.) chorus of 300 
voices for the May Festival held on May 3 and 4. 

Gaston M. Dethier, the organist of St. Francis Xavier's 
Church, has been engaged for a recital at Troy, N. Y. 

John R. Bland is to be the new tenor soloist in the choir 
of Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, East Orange, N. J. 

Franz Hoefer, a_ well-known French horn player, is 
about to establish a permanent residence in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Emma Spieske, a Hartford, Conn., violinist, will 
give a recital at Wallingford, Conn., during this month of 
May. 

Miss M. A. Groff gave a pupils’ recital (vocal) yesterday, 
May 14, at Musical Fund Hall, Eighth and Locust streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Dorothy Ensminger, contralto, gave a recital at 
the Olivet Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio, on April 
25. J. B. F. McDowell accompanied. 

The piano pupils of Clarence Hamilton, of Providence, 
R. L., gave their last recital on April 30 at Mr. Hamilton’s 
studio. Miss Edith Austin, contralto, assisted. 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” will be sung to-night (May 
15) at the Rochester, N. Y., Unitarian Church. The di- 
rector of the chorus and orchestra will be Ludwig Schenck. 

The Fischler Orchestra, of Williamsport, Pa., gave its 
sixth concert on April 23, with the assistance of Miss 
Estelle M. McGee, soprano, and Miss Caire M. Levi, pi- 
anist. 

Miss Bessie Harlow has been engaged as organist by 
Olivet Church, Bridgeport, Conn. Miss Harlow formerly 
played the organ at the Congregational Church at South- 
port, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth Hulbert, soprano, and George Reynolds, 
tenor, assisted the pupils of Miss Lennox, at their concert 
given in Cohoes, N. Y., on May 8. Both vocalists are 
from Troy, N. Y. 

Miss Clara Augusta Forrester, a graduate of the vocal 
department of the Knox Conservatory of Music at Gales- 
burg, Ill., gave a recital at Beecher Chapel on April 22. 
Miss Forrester is a resident of Taylorville, Ill. 

Miss Ray A. Browne gave a piano recital on April 30 in 
the lecture room of the Suffolk (Va.) Baptist Church, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society connected 
with the church. Miss Cornelia N. Grahn will be the vocal- 
ist. 

Mrs. Florence Knight, soprano; Miss Henriette Rice, 
contralto; H. F. Merrill, bass, all of Portland, Me., and 
Frederick 1. Day, tenor, of Boston, gave a concert at the 
Main Street Free Baptist Church, Lewiston, Me., last 
month. 

Mrs. Rosabelle Frushour-Lines, of Winthrop avenue, and 
Miss Carolena Sperry, of Whalley avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., are in Europe. They will spend the summer in 
Germany, where Mrs. Lines will study piano with one of 
the best known masters. 

A Wagner concert was given recently at Mount St. 
Agnes College, Mount Washington, Md. The artists in- 
cluded Annie M. Bacon, Bessie Griffin, Nettie Mattfeldt, 
Cecilia Dowling, Vera K. Lavin, Katharine Morgan, Mary 
\gnes Crumbia and Juliette Miles. 

\meng the pupils who appeared at the last concert 
given by the Des Moines, Ia., Musical College were Verna 
Stahl, Mabel Garton, Alice Bannister, Ollie Wishard, Grace 
Jones, Hazel Horner, Olive Sperry, Tyne Buck, Edna Ad- 
kins, Della White, Ruby Clark, Helen Horner, Grace 
Campbell, Mary Van Dyke and Harry Van Dyke. 

The Haydn String Quartet, of Williamsport, Pa., gave its 
first recital at Association Hall, Williamsport, on April 30. 
Miss Julia Swartz, pianist, assisted the quartet, which in- 
cludes Charles Fischler, viloin; Warren E. Creamer, vio- 


lin; Burton Kline, viola, and Charles E. Krape, violon- 
cello. 

Albert C. Meyer, of the faculty of the College for 
Women at Colubia, S. C., gave a violin recital on April 
19. He was assisted by Miss Margaret Klebs, soprano, and 
Miss Ida May Missildine and Geo. S. Kittredge, pianists, 
both of the same faculty. 

Frederick Resseguie is the new organist of the Embury 
M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. The new quartet includes 
Miss Marguerite V. Cobb, soprano; Miss Ida Crane, con- 
t;ralto; Arthur O. Stems, tenor and James E. Pearsons, 
Jr., bass. Mr. Resseguie formerly held the position of or- 
ganist at the Sixth Avenue Baptist. Miss Cobb sang last 
year at the Church of the Pilgrims. 

The voice department of Lindenwood College, near St. 
Louis, is under the able management of Miss Dorothea 
Blagdes. At the last concert the following pupils partic- 
ipated: Mrs. Reaser, Miss Emory, Miss Lippert, F. G. Ma- 
gill, Miss Picher, Miss Parker, Miss Clarke, Miss Harvey, 
Miss Maye Lund, Miss Baumes, Miss Badgely, Miss Koeh- 
ler, and Mr. Lichtenstein, violinist. 

A program composed of Chopin compositions was pre 
sented at the recitai given by Mrs. Frank L. Tuck and 
her advanced pupils on May 1, at the home of Mrs. Tuck, 
27 Grant street, Bangor, Me. The performers were Wil 
liam Crowley, Miss Gretchell, Miss Jordan, Miss Ireland, 
Miss Peck, Mrs. Frank H. Atwood, Miss Nelson and Mrs. 
Luck. Wilmer W. Sproul was the vocal soloist. 

Henry Holden Huss gave a piano recital at the Morris 
town (N. J.) Lyceum on May 3, assisted by Miss Esther 
White, soprano. The patronesses were Mrs. Thomas W 
Caldwell, Mrs. Franklin B. Dwight, Mrs. Albert Erdman, 
Mrs. James B. Griswold, Mrs. Francis B. Hoyt, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Hughes, Mrs. Albert Swords, Mrs. Kingsley Twin 
ing, Miss Carrie Marsh and Miss Lucretia Johnson. 

Mrs. Anna Federer and her pupils gave a musicale re 
cently at the Federer residence on North Mann avenue, 
East Orange, N. J. The pupils who played were Miss 
Mabel Baldwin, Miss Nan Baldwin, Miss Edna Bowne, 
Miss Mary Morse, Miss Margaret Lovell, Miss Katherine 
Sanger, Miss Ernestine Bredt, Miss Ruth Davey, Miss 
Edith Groves, Miss Ruth Coffin and Miss Bessie Miller. 

The Stamford (Conn.) Harmonie Society gave its spring 
concert at the Stamford Grand Opera House on May 9. 
The soloist were Mrs. Theodore Van Yorx, Theodore Van 
Yorx, Mrs. H. H. Hammond and Everette Noyes. Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s pastoral Cantata, “The May Queen,” 
was a feature of the program. There was a chorus of 100 
voices. Jacob B. Fox was the pianist; S. C. Whtiney, the 
organist, and Samuel, the conductor. 

The last of the series of musicales of the Children’s Mu 
sical Club, organized by Miss Hattie Sternfeld, was held 
at the residence of Mrs. Jake Erlisli, 544 West 5oth street 
The affair was a decided success. A collation was served 
for the children afterward, which they all enjoyed im 
mensely. Among Miss Sternfeld’s out of town pupils was 
a Miss Helen Manasse, from Laramie, Wyo. This young 
lady has just returned to her Western home, where she 
created quite a furore with her playing. 

The pupils of Mr. Ganapul gave a musicale Friday even- 
ing, May 10, at the Church of Our Father. Works by 
Handel, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann. 
Loewe, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Bemberg, Thomé, Picco- 
lomini and several American composers were presented by 
the following pupils: Mrs. Inita Nichol, Mrs. J. P. Ed- 
munds, Mrs. Joseph Krolik, Misses Mabel Mead, Nettie 
Voorhees, Minnie Eaton, Harriet Skinner, Joseph Krolik, 
Chas. Hilton, John Atkinson, Nathan Simons and Frank 
Mead. 

The New Orleans (La.) Symphony Orchestra, of which 
Erhard Schrenk is director, gave a concert on April 25, at 
the Tulane Theatre, New Orleans, under fashionabie aus- 
pices. There were a number of excellent soloists. The 
members of the orchestra include Misses C. D. Leathers, S. 
Wager, Nellie Ready, Gertie McTague, C. Weinzettel, Etta 
Alltmont, Emile Jastram, Geo. Briwa, Louis Walther, 
David Neuhauser, Numa Jastram, Jr., Harry Rosenthal, 
Moses Levy, Harry Garland, Eugene St. Martin, Emile 
Seeling, Fred Gensler, Harry McGuire, James Reed, Rod- 
ney Drysdale, Louis Levy, Robert Smith, Chas. Kropp, Otto 
Miller, Fred Hufft, Theo. Kuhner, Adolphe E. Roome, Jr., 
Chas. Siren, Leon Mutz, Frank Seeling. Frank R. Fox, 
‘cellist; Fred C. Schmitt, Jr., pianist. 

The spring musical festival at Champaign, IIl., was 
held May 10 and 11. The Boston Festival Orchestra, Emil 
Mollenhauer, conductor, appeared at all concerts. The so- 


loists were Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, soprano; Miss 
Fielding Roselle, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Glenn 
Hall, tenor; Gwilym Miles, baritone; Charles Rowden, bar- 
itone; Miss Marie Nichols, violinist. Miss Alison Marion 
Fernie conducted the Choral Society of 180 voices, which 
is that of the University of Illinois, under whose auspices 
the fesitval was held. 

“An Afternoon With Haydn” was the program an- 
nounced for a recital given at the high school auditorium 
at Tiffin, Ohio, under the direction of Mr. Welgamood. 
The numbers follow: Biographical Sketch and Analysis of 
Program, Mr. Welgamood; Aria, “With Verdure Clad,” 
from “Creation,” Miss Aura Snyder; Sonata No. I, piano 
and violin, Miss Van Horne and Mr. Welgamood; aria, 
“On Mighty Pens,” from “Creation,” Miss Aura Snyder; 
“Surprise” Symphony, Adagio Cantabile, Vivace Assai, An- 
dante, Minuetto, Allegro Molto, Miss Van Horne and Dr 
J. B. Rust. 

This has been a season of musical activity at the Uni 
versity of Idaho. One of the last affairs given by the mu 
sic department was the piano recital by May Kuepper on 
April 19, assisted by Mrs. J. E. Bonebright, mezzo so 
prano. The Inland Empire Teachers’ Association gave a 
concert at the University of Idaho Auditorium in March 
The program was contributed by Miss Jean Bernardine 
Sargent, soprano, Spokane, Wash.; Mabel L. Hinckley, 
contralto, Moscow, Idaho; Captain John Kinzie, tenor, 
Washington Agricultural College; I. J. Cogswell, pianist, 
University of Idaho, and Max Garrett, accompanist 

The membership of the Arion Singing Society of St 
Paul, Minn., is as follows: Henry Fehring, M. Battes, Kate 
Funk, A. G. Guttmann, Theresa Esch, Fred Bender, Louisa 
Elles, Math. Frank, Anton Muggli, Louisa Kemper, Joseph 
Walzdorf, Anna Lukenheimer, John Gunther, Frank Elles, 
Dorothea Franke, Chas. Siegler, J. Simmer, Jr., Elizabeth 
Simmer, M. F. Gardner, Hildegarde Rentz, John Rentz, 
Celestine Rentz, Anna R. Kasmirsky, John Lecher, Eugene 
Seuffert, vice-president; Charles Ernst, treasurer; Anna 
Heck, financial secretary; Anton Gleisner, president; 
Christina Simmer, recording secretary; Josephine Stahl, 
treasurer; W. <A. MHabberbeck, financial secretary; 
Elizabeth Schabbert, Andrew Giesen, Anna J. Grode, 
vice-presidents; John S. Grode, director; Frances 
Gerlach, president; Mrs. E. Steinmann; A. Steinmann, re 
cording secretary; August Fischer, Anna Gerlach, George 
N. Gerlach, Mrs. Louis Milch, accompanist; H. A. Schu 
macher, Mrs. H. A. Schumacher, August Barfuss, Adolph 
Haase, Margaret Heck, Peter Heck, Mrs. A. Frank, Antony 
Frank, Mrs. E. Rapp, Frank Rapp, Heinrich Moorman, 
Gertrude Wagner, John Wagner, Antoinette Wagner, Her 
mann Manteuffell, Anna Thill, Henry Knaff, Peter Klein, 
Emelia Hartmann, Wilh, Hartmann, Robert Winkle, Agnes 
Schnepmueller and Alex. Rapp. 


Hildegard Hoffmann in Recital. 


Sean naae- is an interesting report of Miss Hoff 


mann’s recital at Newburg: 

The opening number, “With Verdure Clad,” from “The Crea 
tion,” Miss Hoffmann sang with great freshness and clearness and 
with all the spring-like characteristics in which this music so largely 
abounds. ‘‘May Morning,”’Denza; “Rain Song,” Gerrit Smith; “The 
Cuckoo,” and “With the Lark Above,” old Irish songs, followed, 
through all of which Miss Hoffmann spoke to her spellbound audi 
ence of spring in its various moods. In these very delicious short 
songs she displayed her broad training and superb voice and manner 
to perfection. The “Chanson Provengal,” Dell’ Acqua, was most 
charming, the change of vocalism wonderful, the singer fairly trans 
porting the listeners to beautiful France. The audience could not let 
Miss Hoffmann go without repeated recalls, but she would not re 
spond to encores. Miss Hoffmann delighted all by singing in her 
matchless manner three of Nevin’s songs, “Little Boy Blue,” “I 
Sing to My Love” and “Raft Song.” They were al! quaint, bright 
and happy in the extreme. Another series by American composers 
of the present day was: “The Sea Gull,” F. H. Brewer; “Who'll 
Buy My Lavender?” E. German; “Proposal,” Adele Lewing; “An 
Open Secret,” Huntington Woodman. The enthusiasm of the listen 
ers was great, and after a hearty encore Miss Hoffmann responded 
with “Spring Is Coming.” In all of her work the words were clear 
ly enunciated and the musical tones superb. Newburg will very 
warmly greet her soon again, it is hoped. “The Holy City,” by 
Stephen Adams, was the last gift of the beautiful singer It is 
doubtful if it has ever been heard more superbly sung.—Daily Jour 
nal, Newburg, N. Y., May 1, 1901. 








Nina K. Darlington’s Summer Plans. 
RS. NINA K. DARLINGTON, the Boston teacher of 


kindergarten music building, will conduct summer 
classes during June and July at her Boston studios, 1069 
Boylston street. In August Mrs. Darlington will in 
struct a limited number of students at her summer home, 
beautifully located on an island off the coast of Maine. 
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5 The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. , oe 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST, LOUIS. 
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THE MUSICAL co 





; Harold Bauer, the Pianist, | 


And Mason & Hamlin. 


HE following review of music in St. Paul, Minn., was 
published in the St. Paul Despatch Monday, April 22, 





1901: 
THE WINTER’S MUSIC. 

Feature Has Been the Success of the Harold Bauer Concerts. 
PADEREWSKI AND STEINWAY. 


Harold Bauer and [Mason & Hamlin-Never Since the Days of Thal- 
berg and Rubinstein Has There Been a More 
Enthusiastic Outburst. 


The most conspicuous event in this winter’s musical 
eason, which, by the way, has been unusually rich in pro 
ductions of first-class talent, is undoubtedly the unparalleled 
and sweeping success of the Harold Bauer concerts 

It is not an easy matter in these days of musical over 
aturation to create more than a passing impression, be 
sides, there is a peculiar condition affecting the appearance 
and reception of an artist in this country. The long series 
of successful performances conducted under the auspices 
of the well-known firm of Steinway & Sons, culminating in 
the recent era of Paderewski, has had the tendency to ac 
custom the public to the idea that the best must necessarily 
come through this channel, and cannot come otherwise 

All the more is there reason for congratulating the pub 
lic and the critics on their full and unrestricted apprecia 
tion of Mr 


been, since the days of Thalberg and Rubinstein, a more 


3auer’s wonderful genius There has never 


enthusiasm The 
f Boston and New 


pontaneous outburst of  irrepressive 
’ , 

old conservative and critical audiences 
York were literally carried away to a state of overpowering 
emotion, and the pens of many of the leading serious and 
wise critics are still at work at this hour trying to 


count for the nature and origin of such magical power 


[hey all concur in according to him all the highest qual 


ties of an artist, but they also consider that he excels all 
ther players, past or present, in one particular, i. e., his 
faculty of penetrating into the composer’s spirit, or, in other 
individuality 


words, of reproducing each master’s 


Harold Bauer was born in April, 1873, and from earliest 
infancy was in an atmosphere of music 

His father and his mother, respectively, played violin and 
piano, and had always weekly meetings for quartet and part 


music practice at their house Cheir children, therefore, 
became players without knowing how they learned, in the 
ime way children learn to speak and walk 

Harold’s talent and his knowledge and memory for the 
works of the great masters were so pronounced that it be 
came imperatively necessary to cultivate these natural gifts 
and he studied both the violin and the piano 

When he was nine years old he attracted the notice of 
Joachim, who marveled at his precocious musicianship, pre 
dicted a great future for him, and encouraged him to con 
tinue zealously his studies on both instruments 

He frequently played in public concerts in London and 
the provinces, always arousing great enthusiasm, but it was 
not intended that he should seriously and definitely be a 
public player till he attained the maturity of manhood. In 
Musical 


That versatile 


1892 he gave a piano recital in London, and the 
limes spoke of it in the following terms: 
young musician, Harold Bauer, hitherto known solely as a 
violinist to all but a very few, gave a piano recital on 
November 22, at Erards’ rooms. He was so successful that 
some of his hearers were puzzled to say whether he should 
in future be spoken of as a pianist who plays the violin, or 
a violinist who plays the piano.” 

Some time after that Mr. Paderewski became acquainted 
with him. At their first meeting Mr. Harold Bauer played 
to Paderewski his own Concerto on the piano (accompa 
nied on a second piano by his sister), and afterward a Con- 
certo by Vieuxtemps, on the violin. At their second inter 








view Mr. Paderewski said he had been thinking seriously 
over Mr. Bauer’s performances, and had no doubt what- 
ever of his achieving the first rank as an executant, but 
that he would find it necessary to confine himself to one 
instrument. Acting on this advice and on Mr. Paderewski’s 
offer of tuition if he would reside in Paris, Mr. Bauer went 
to Paris where, with help from Paderewski, he devoted 
himself entirely to the piano as the instrument of his pro 
fession. He soon acquired a great reputation, and his 
admirers placed him as high as his distinguished master, 
explaining the peculiar expressionful manner of his Can 
tabile by the fact of his previous mastership of the violin 
He has toured over Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Spain, awakening unvarying enthusiasm 
wherever he plays and he hopes to find sympathetic au 
diences in America 

The triumph of this great artist has at the same time 
been the means of presenting in their full light the merits 
of the Mason & Hamlin piano, manufactured by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. The unani- 
mous praise of musicians and critics, bestowed on the 
manufacturers on this occasion, has brought well earned 
vindication to a firm which, with true Yankee grit, in 
spite of being one of the youngest laborers in this field, 
has undertaken to contest the laurels of the best and the 
oldest 

It is a common experience among dealers in this and 
other countries to meet with thorough going and un 
compromising partisans of the Mason & Hamlin piano, 
because of the splendid satisfaction it has given in many 
a home, but it was on this great occasion of the Bauer 
concerts that attention was more particularly called to 
its unequaled quality of tone. When the critics exalt the 


ear wooing beauty o! tone, elastic, buoyant resonant, 


without a suspicion either of woodiness or striking 
through,” when they speak of Bauer’s sense of color, 
the violin-like song of every one of his fingers, they re- 
flect directly on the magnificent resources of this instru- 
nent from which the artist has drawn. Bauer’s own 
opinion of the instrument is expressed in most flattering 
terms, paying tribute to the exquisite refinement and 
great power of the tone, combined with the delicacy and 
sensitiveness of the action, which, he says, have been a 
constant source of delight to him 

It is a great country which, after having produced the 
best in this line of industry that the world has ever 
known, adds to it a variation of the best which, by pecu- 
ar traits of its own, equally challenges the admiration 


f the entire musical world 


Henry Xander an Orchestral Writer. 


. ENRY XANDER, the director of the 


Saengerbund, is an “all around” musician in every 


Washington 


sense of the word. He was a finished pianist, but the 
paralysis of one of his hands has caused him to lay aside 
this title, and he acts only in the role of accompanist. He 
is an excellent director of both chorus and orchestra. His 
compositions for the piano, among which are his “Spring- 
tide” and “Gavotte,” are much sought after. His latest 
success was a chorus with orchestral accompaniment, com- 
posed especially for the fiftieth anniversary recently cele- 
brated by the Washington Saengerbund 


Hay-Thompson Songs in Paterson, N. J. 


N April 12 Miss Adele Stoneman, a pupil of Albert 

Gerard-Thiers, sang “Tones Passing,” which is one 

of the group of “Three Songs,’ by Helen Hay and Bere- 
nice Thompson, at the fourth piano recital, under the aus 

pices of the Paterson School of Music 
at Orpheus Hall, Paterson, N. J 


Art and Language, 





URIER. 9 


Piano Recital in Clavier Hall. 
A RECITAL in Clavier Hall by students and teachers 


of the Clavier Piano School attracted a large audi 





ence last Thursday evening. On account of accidents 
wrists and hands, a number of changes were made in the 
program published in advance in THe Musicat Courier 
last week. Nevertheless, there was much done to instruct 
and please serious lovers of music 

Miss Bertha Hoberg opened the recital 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor. A cl 
and intellectuality marked the playing of this young woman 
Miss Lucy A 
Norris displayed a dainty touch in two graceful compos 
tions, “Brooklet,” by Heller, and an “Arabesque,” by Lacl 


brilliant style Mendel 


ir cut tecnni 





and she was rewarded with hearty applause 


Miss Florence Dodd played in 
Hodgson 


Gsrace 


ssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” and Miss 
played the lovely Rubinstein “Romance” in the correct ro 


mantic vein. John Rebarer, one of the star performers ot 





the evening, played the Chopin “Berceuse” most delight 
fully. Technical illustrations by Sidney Steinheime on 
both the clavier and piano, proved one of the attractive 
numbers of the evening. After the illustrations, Mr. Stein 
heimer played etudes by Duvernoy, one of them three times 
in order to show the varied degrees of study The play 
ing of Mr. Steinheimer was notable for its virility and in 
telligence 

Miss Harriette Brower, another very satisfactory per 


former, played one number from Schumann's “Faschings 
schwank.” Miss Winnifred Willett showed warm tone 
and excellent phrasing in her performance of the Chopin 
Nocturne in C minor. Louis T. Hunt played very accepta 
bly a Prelude, by Pachulski, and “Cascade de Chaudron,” 
by Bendel 


and she played with plenty of dramatic fire Liszt’s arrange 


The recital was closed by Miss Eleanor Foster 


ment of the “Tannhauser March.” 

The announcements during the evening were made by A 
K. Virgil, the director of the school. S. M. Fabian, th 
Baltimore pianist, who gave a recital mark the opening 
of Clavier Hall, has been engaged for a second recital for 


Friday evening of this week, May 10 


Severn Recital at Springfield. 
DMUND SEVERN, the violinist and composer, and 


1 


Mrs. Edmund Severn, pianist and teacher of both pi 


ano and voice, gave a recital last Wednesday evening at 


Pierce’s Music Rooms, Springfield, Mass. The two artists 


were assisted by two of their pupils, Miss Augusta Gal 
braith, soprano, and Miss Laura Wheeler, violinist. Mr 
and Mrs. Severn played a movement from the Brahm 


Sonata in A minor for piano and violin, and Mr. Severn 


“Suite Orientale,”” which the artists have played at tw 


New York concerts this season 

The work has been reviewed in THe Musicat Courier 
but it will be interesting to read the subjoined extract from 
the Springfield Republican, of May 9, 1901: 
by Mr 
for violin, a 





he special feature of the concert was the pert 





Severn from manuscript of his new “Suite Orient 


striking and poetic work, the full merit of which can hardly be 


gauged at a first hearing 

Mr. Severn seems more and more definitely to have cast his lot in 
with the makers of program music and seekers after exoti 
Like Mr 


line of poetry, and by a motto gives the hearer a clew to a more con 


flavors MacDowell, he finds inspiration in a poem or a 
crete conception of the mood sought In the present case he has 
gone for his theme to some striking fragments of sixteenth century 
lurkish poetry, and the English translations of the passages on 
which the suite is built were read by Mrs. Severn before the per 
formance, There are four movements in the work, “Morning,” “Bar 
carolle,” “Love Song” and “The Dervish,”’ representing strongly 
contrasted moods, and all more or less Oriental in coloring, though 
not in that cheap fashion which consists in a persistent harping on 
a few bizarre intervals. 

Miss Wheeler, the violinist, a pupil of Mr. Severn 
played two movements from Bruch’s first violin Concerto 


Miss Galbraith sang an aria from “Le Cid 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of ten weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 
Instruction given singly or in classes. 
Special course for children. 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
$2 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 





MRS.__ 


arl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avec. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony, Couatcrpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 











Personal interview daily, 1 to 5 


MISS — 


MONTEFIORE 


WTOoOrTto Ei. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith 


ORGAN AND VOCAL RECITALS. 


TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY. 


Address M. BUTLER, 952 Sth Ave., New York. 
Studio: Singiag, Organ, Piano aod Harmony, 142 East 33d Street. 
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ISS AMY MURRAY, the charming inter- 
preter of Scottish songs, is attracting 
large audiences on her Canadian tour. 
Besides her public appearances Miss 
Murray is engaged for many private musicales and re- 
citals. Many of her songs are practically unknown to 
the present generation of Scotch people. She has been 
highly commended in many quarters for reviving some 
songs of rare beauty and historic interest. Following is 
a program which Miss Murray has presented at several 
of her Canadian concerts: 
SONGS FROM THE HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS. 

The Auld Seote’ Goad cccscesccccsccvosccsevcscsseveceessess Bethune 


Thee Gales GR Fille cectcscncncssavecstnsseserdecvcesess Isobel Pagan 
neankss cbietdbannbdesseoentdantevessseaine Lord Yester 


Melody attributed to David Rizzio. 






Tweedside....... 


The Jollg BegGak..ccccccccchccsoseseccccoesccsesscccesoe King James V. 
Sky Boat Seng (with Robert Louis Stevenson’s words)....... — 
DO FOB co vicctccccescctevesrescssucnesserossoves Sir Walter Scott 


16th century 





The Flowers o’ the Forest (old version).... 
Veet TieeaRidicccccsccctvccccccsscvetpcescccsccsvescosceceues 
(Arranged to an old border melody by Amy Murray.) 
Poin Bie DOs hain pen stbandekidasivdacccveceteceexsaem Lady Nairne 
SONGS OF BURNS. 
O Whistle an’ I'll Come to Ye. 
Ca’ the Yowes to the Knowes. 
Gae Bring to Me a Pint o’ Wine. 
Mairi Mhin Mheall Shuileach 
(Mary of Bewitching Eyes.) 
Old Highland song, accompanied upon the Clarsach. 
SONGS OF THE JACOBITES. 
Charlie Is My Darling. 
Hey, Johnnie Cope. 
Will Ye No’ Come Back Again? 
Calder Thersl. A cccee cccccceccecescssccccccecnceessoenveces Lady Nairne 





in the holiday costume of a Newhaven fishwife. 
Auld Lang Syne. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Montreal, is to be con- 
gratulated upon having sent representatives to the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs’ second biennial ies- 
tival, which took place in Cleveland, Ohio, on April 30, 
May 1, 2 and 3. These Canadian visitors were not alone 
well received; cordial relations of a lasting nature were 
established. 

In Winnipeg the closing concert of the Woman’s Mu- 
sical Club took place on April 29, when the performers 
included Mr. and Miss Campbell, Miss Hill, Miss Robert- 
son, Miss Davidson, Mrs. Eleanor Dallas Peter, Mrs. 
Sanford Evans and Mr. Matthews. An artistic program 
was presented, and Mrs. Galt, the president of the or- 
ganization, received many congratulations upon the suc- 
cess of the event. 

Miss E. Hill and Mr. Lightly were the vocalists engaged 
to appear at the Winnipeg Orchestral Society’s concert on 
May 2, Miss Tait being the solo violinist and Mr. Minchin 
director. 

In London, Ont., Miss Margaret Gunn, assisted by Miss 
Bell McLennan, gave a successful vocal recital recently. 

This season the Thursday Musical Club, of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music, devoted its final program to Nevin. 

In Toronto, on May 2, pupils of Mrs. H. W. Parker gave 
a creditable recital in the Conservatory of Music Hall. 

A complimentary concert was given in Massey Music 
Hall on May 4, in honor of H. M. Blight, of Toronto. 
Among the performers were Mme. Julie Wyman, Miss 


Dreschler Adamson, Mrs. Le Grand Reed, Miss Fran- 
ziska Heinrich, Mr. Carnahan, Mr. and Mrs. Blight, Mr. 
Smily and the Sherlock Male Quartet. 


Whitney Tew. 


HITNEY TEW, the distinguished basso, who made 
such a favorable impression during his short profes- 
sional visit to America in November, has since his return 
to London achieved new and pronounced triumphs. Judg- 
ing from a few excerpts from the press opinions regarding 
his singing on the Vert “In a Persian Garden” tour, 
his vocal work must have been of a very high order. 
Whitney Tew’s season of oratorio terminated on Good 
Friday, when he sang in “The Messiah,” with great suc- 
cess. We reproduce several notices from the British 
press: 

Whitney Tew, whose magnificent voice lent a solid foundation to 
the quartet, was heard to great advantage in the recitative, ““Now 
the New Year,” and in the important bass solo, “Myself When 
Young’’—the latter a powerful piece of singing, for which he received 
well deserved recognition. Mr. Tew proved himself the possessor 
of a magnificent bass organ, of great depth and resonance allied 
to considerable dramatic powers, which he speedily evinced in two 
fine songs by Charles Wood. Later in the evening he had tremen- 
dous success with Battison Hayne’s “Off to Philadelphia,” and was 
compelled, after bowing his acknowledgments, to come forward with 
an encore—“Little Mary Cassidy,” another sunny Irish contribution 
of the same school.—Doncaster Gazette, March 29, 1901. 

Whitney Tew, a distinguished artist from the land of the Stars 
and Stripes, who displayed a remarkable voice, full, free and sonor- 
ous, in a couple of songs by Charles Wood, also served to show 
his possession of considerable dramatic powers, and drew forth 
hearty tributes to these gifts from his hearers. For his singing of 
the familiar “Off to Philadelphia” he was greeted with still greater 
enthusiasm, being compelled at length to grant an encore—‘Little 
Mary Cassidy.”—Gainsburgh News, March 30, 1901. 

“In a Persian Garden.”—The best numbers, to our thinking, were 
the “Doctor and Saint” solo by Mr. Tew, and the quartet, “They 
Say the Lion and the Lizard Keep.” The first is most charming, 
if curious in its phrasing, and was very skillfully and effectively 
rendered by Mr. Tew. 

This artist made an excellent impression all through, and was evi- 
dently a favorite with the audience, indeed his “Off to Philadelphia” 
was one of the main achievements of the evening—robust, rollicking, 
breezy, Irish all through—thrown off with aplomb and real generous 
enthusiasm. He had a splendid recall, and sang “Little Mary Cas- 
sidy” with the same true native touch—light and gentle as raindrops. 

Doncaster Chronicle, March 29, 1901. 

Mr. Tew is the possessor of a fine voice and cultured style; he 
is a singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and 
wide research.—Daily Telegraph, London. 





Whitney Tew evinced much descriptive power, and gave a fine 
rendering of “Ethiopia Saluting the Colors.”—Sheffield Telegraph, 
March 22, 1901. 

Whitney Tew will spend his summer holiday in Ger- 
many, during which time he intends to continue his study 
of the language and the interpretation of lieder, return- 
ing to join Mr. Vert’s second “In a Persian Garden” 
tour, which wil] extend throughout the last two weeks in 
September. 

Immediately thereafter the gifted basso hopes to sail 
for America for a tour of three months’ duration. For 
his season in Great Britain, beginning January 1, 1902, he 
has already booked many important engagements. 


Mme. Adele Lewing Summer Term. 


ME. ADELE LEWING, the pianist, presented 
charming programs at the four subscription recitals 
given during the month of April at the homes of the fol- 
lowing women: Mrs. Henry Burden, Mrs. Stanley Decker, 
Pierre Mali and Mrs. Douglas Robinson. Enthusiastic 
audiences attended the four recitals given on the 2d, 11th, 
23d and 30th of last month. 
Madame Lewing has several important engagements for 
May, and during the summer she will conduct a special 





term for teachers. 


Baernstein Recital at Mrs. Hendricks’ 
Home. 


OSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN, the now celebrated 
American basso, gave a song recital on Monday 
evening, May 6, at the home of Mrs. Albert Hendricks, 
24 West Seventy-fifth street. The hostess, Mrs. Hen- 
dricks, who is a fine musician, contributed two piano 
solos and Baernstein’s list of twenty songs included a 
dainty little Serenade composed by her. Mrs. Florence 
Brown Shepard accompanied for Mr. Baernstein. The 
program, which speaks for itself, was as follows: 


In diesen heil’gen Hallen (Zauberflite).............0ceeceeeees Mozart 
SP (ih: ccdddetingaetbasshe HveseberEbers>ecresnoosesenners Grieg 
Be Wcccnccencescccsesccspscecs Miersch 
A Te Ge OND TR co crcnctccccccesconcccsecvocscocccecce Ries 





Mr. Baernstein. 
nds ies chicmenadinssckb ada ebbeedereeressesoesscoenss Chopin 





IEE dc cdaeibentonventiekdionesdneesasiieseckbons Hendricks 
The Sweetest Flower that Blows............... Van der Stucken 
COED Be cstcccvvecpecdesesberes sbeseessarenticrssccectececossveeewess Tosti 
I Am a Roamer Bold (Son and Stranger).............. Mendelssohn 
Mr. Baernstein., 
SEE céatecopueubaddebsneyéscebedepssubestenetecossescave Schubert 
iss dt dcsiecenconcdtavscecbbdbbederecsenecese Schubert 
POE ectantirde cncubdectouinergvorstins Schubert 
ee eo denidnnnensunekssedoonveetévepeeacescecnowel Schubert 
Mr. Baernstein. 
ey Gey TE cndiodakbsvecesnsevasdspoces Wagner-Brassin 
Mrs, Albert Hendricks. 
Col raggio placido (Agrippina 1709).........scceceesecceeeseees Handel 
Fe SE I TNs oo ccc cscccdeciccsescveecssertenes Franz 
IIIT : Wiutensdiigtidinen Gates tid shed edebereesonniin’ .. Brahms 
A TE Ae ee Se eR oO NP Schumann 
Mr. Baernstein. 
DIED III ccc aintastanpintbbbegsameessunibeeeepenarendet Fisher 
Ct HDs ccnctuasneesabwendesdsasese@esetienesnessacennenst Fisher 
Lassie with the Liss Gas Reng .....ccccccccccccccccccccccccecees Fisher 
ee Ae EN alikndidabes conutavessensecsbeneusdessods .. Haynes 


Mr. Baernstein. 

The many sided talents of this favorite singer, as well 
as the rare and beautiful quality of his voice, make his sing- 
ing a delight and matters not whether the number be an 
aria, an English song, or a German lied. With the Schu- 
bert group he was particularly successful, “Aufenthalt” 
and “Der Doppelganger” affording scope for the tone 
variety of his voice. After singing the twenty numbers 
upon the printed program Mr. Baernstein was obliged to 
add another song, and for the encore he sang a comic se 
lection, glorifying John Chinamen as “Off to Philadelphia” 
does for our Celtic friends. 

The playing of Mrs. Hendricks is marked for its mu- 
sical quality and warmth of temperament was especially 
shown in the “Magic Fire” music from “Die Walkire.” 
Mrs. Hendricks was obliged to add an extra number, 
and for this she played Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen,” so 
appropriate for the season. 


Another Wienzkowska Pupil. 


ISS MARION MITCHELL, a highly talented pupil 

of Madame De Wienzkowska, director and founder 

of the Leschetizky Piano School at Carnegie Hall, played 

week before last, in Newburgh, her home city, at the joint 

recital with Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, the soprano. That 

Miss Mitchell made her success at the recital emphatic 

may be gleaned from the following report published in 
the Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal of May 1, 1901: 

The song and piano recital Tuesday evening by the Misses Hilde 
gard Hoffmann, soprano, and Marion Mitchell, pianist, gave a 
delightful and charming evening of pleasure to a greatly interested 
audience. 

As it was the first public appearance of Miss Mitchell, one of 
Newburgh’s own daughters, it was looked forward to with great 
expectations by our musicians, and she fully sustained the most 
sanguine hopes by her superb playing of the very exacting quality 
of the music on the program. 


Handel's Prelude, with its solid, strong harmonies, was brought: 


out so admirably by the player as to proclaim at once to the audi 
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VOICE CULTURE. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 212 West 59th St., New York. 


arlos N. Sanchez 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 
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Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.W—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 





GEORGE H. C. ENSWORTH, 


Address, 311 West 71st St., NEW YORK. 
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ence that Miss Mitchell was at home with the masters and that she 
is a very conscientious and painstaking artist. 

The Allegro con Brio, from Beethoven's op. 2, No. 3, was played 
with great brilliancy and finish of phrasing most delightful to hear, 
still with a reserve of dignity befitting such a serious work. 

Beautiful bouquets of roses were taken to the stage for both of 
the entertainers. 

Miss Mitchell filled the place of a successful accompanist, never 
once forgetting to accompany by yielding to the strong temptation 
to play a piano solo. 

Part I11.—Polonaise (Chopin). It has been said, “To play Chopin 
one must have acute sensibilities, a versatility of mood, a perfect 
keyboard mechanism, the heart of a woman and the brain of a man.” 
All of the above requirements seem to be resident in Miss Mitchell, 
who played four of the great pieces by the poet-musician Chopin. 
There were in addition to the above, Nocturne, Etude, and finally 
the concert closed with his “Valse Brillante.”” The Etude was even 
more enjoyed on the second hearing, as she graciously responded to 
the hearty call for an encore.—Newburgh Journal, May 1, 1901 





Two Scherhey Pupils Sing in Brooklyn. 


WO of Prof. M. J. Scherhey’s most talented pupils, 
Mrs. Dora Phillips and Miss Martha Wettengel, 
sang at the recent concert by the Brooklyn Saengerbund, 
under the direction of Louis Koemmenich. Mrs. Phil- 
lips, who is already an artist possesses besides a very 
sweet voice, temperament and intelligence and sincerity 
“Aschenbroedel,” by Franz Abt—in other words called 
“Cinderella”’—was given with a large chorus of female 
voices, in which Mrs. Phillips participated as “Aschen- 
She sang, as she always does, with lots of tem- 


broedel 
perament and fine voice. 

Miss Martha Wettengel, alto, took the part of Das 
Weisse Végelein. It is simply astonishing what Mr 
Scherhey has done with Miss Wettengel’s voice She 
sang for the first time with orchestra, and could be heard 
distinctly throughout the evening. With this pupil alone 
Mr Scherhey has shown what good voice production 
means, for the young lady had a very, very small voice 
when she first went to him. Miss Wettengel sang her 
part with very sympathetic voice, clear and round. Her 
enunciation was perfect, also Mrs. Phillips’, as Mr. Scher- 
hey throws a good deal of weight in this particular point 

The orchestra was made up of amateurs, who played 
exceedingly well. The music of “Aschenbroedel” is very 
sweet indeed, and very effective. ‘Deutsche Tanze,” by 
Schubert-North, was also given, and several selections by 
the orchestra which were very good, altogether a very 
enjoyable concert and the attendance quite large. 


Price Conservatory. 


HE fifteenth pupils’ recital by the daily class (junior 
department) of the Price Conservatory of Music, 
2105 Seventh avenue, New York, was given at the Y. M 
C. A. Hall on Friday, May 10. Twenty-three boys and 
girls, of whom all but one are less than fifteen years of 
age, played. The program contained difficult compositions 
by Rubinstein, Saint-Saens. Schubert-Liszt, Chaminade 
and Bach. Mrs. M. Price, the director, has reason to be 
proud of her work. Without exception, the playing of the 
pupils was above the average. Special mention must be 
made of the following little misses, who played brilliantly 
and with taste: Emma Southard, Katherine Roan, Joseph 
ine Jayne, Adele Grenet and Elsie Sheppard. 

The others who played were: Vie Meakins, Sylvia Cas 
tellanos, Ida Shalek, Marion Kohn, Christine Kindeland, 
Marjorie Horton, Rudolph Taborsky, Grace Foster, Leita 
Crampton, George Donaldson, Jack Johnstone, Frances 
Basley, Arthur Bunger, Agnes Lillienberg, Ophelia Cas 
tellanos, May Tweedy and Berth and Emma Bunger 


Troetschel Pupils’ Piano Recital. 
The pupils of Hugo Troetschel will give a piano recital 
to-morrow (Thursday) evening at Wissner Hall, Brook 
yn 


Theodore Drury Opera Company in 
“Il Guarany.” 


6a TANDING Room Only” was the legend facing 
many who tried to hear the performance ot this 
opera at Carnegie Lyceum last week. After the éclat 
attending the production of “Carmen” last year, this is 
no wonder, for Drury then gave a good performance, and 
tot only the high class colored people of the city, but also 
many well-known artists of lighter skin flocked in large 
numbers to ‘“Guarany.” 


Drury himself sings with good taste and skill, making 


much effect with his mezzo voce high A’s and B’s; lower 





THEODORE Drury. 


down it is of a full baritone-like quality, his memory 1s 
good, his acting natural, even impassioned at times. The 
scene with his beloved Cecilia was effective and dramatic 
ally done, and Mr. Drury certainly sets high ideals, backed 
by much good sense. 

Madame Plato’s high C’s, hurled at the audience at un- 
expected opportunities, created quite a stir; she should 
cultivate the tremolo out of her voice, if possible, for it 
Her “Ave Maria,” 

Her Carmen last 


mars an otherwise agreeable organ 

with chorus in Act I., was well done 
year undoubtedly fitted her better than the’ high born 
aristocrat pictured in the daughter of old Don Antonio, 
but she looked well and aided in the general success 
Mr. Homer was the father. His singing and acting re- 
ceived much applause, while Don Alvaro, the Portuguese, 
made the most of his opportunities. Mr. Sheldon was 


Gonzales, the Spanish adventurer, and he too found nu 
merous admirers in the audience 

Curtain calls for the man who had evidently put 
much time and brains in the work, Mr. Drury, were tre 
quent, and throughout there was a degree of enthusiasti 


admiration for him; he is evidently a popular favorite and 


leader of his people 
Others who participated were Messrs. Navarro, Win! 


fred, Brown and De Ancy, with Rudolphi Duering, stage 
manager, and Conductor Maurice Arnold—who by the 
way. did not seem to know the score for sure Phere 
was besides a vociterous horas al excellent orchestra 


ind effective costumes 


Burmeister Pupils’ Recital. 


*HE second recital this season by the pupils of Richard 
Burmeister was given last Saturday morning at 


Mr. Burmeister’s residence, 604 Park avenue All of the 
pianists who played showed the results of Mr. Bur 
meister’s training and the influence of his refined and 
, mt | > 
magnetic personality [he programs presented at the 
Burmeister recitals display not only the varied stages ol 
advancement of the different pupils, but are evidently se 
lected to suit the individual temperaments. When such 
discrimination is made, a piano recital becomes an enjoy 
able, as well as highly instructive occasion 
Appended is the program played last Saturday morn 
ing: 
Concerto in D minor (first 1 ement) Mozart 
With accompanimen ‘ i 
Miss |} € E. § 
Hunting Song Me , 
Miss Lizzie Leig 
Rondo Brillante, in E f Weber 
M Ss. ¥ 
\ mn Cha de 
Miss I I t 
Ballade 1 A flat 1 Chopin 
Miss Minnie ping 
Valse, M € nur « : S isig 
George Falk 
( ce A minor > 4 
(Wit ar ‘ a se 
Allegr alte s Inte < \ 
M Ar S. Wyck 
The orchestral parts on the second piano for the first 
and last numbers were played by Mr. Burmeister him- 
self and Miss Edwards, who played the first movement 
from the Mozart D Minor Concert nfused into her 
playing the true “Mozartian” color, grace, warmth and 
tragedy, all combined 4 musical, singing tone marked 





the playing of Miss Leigh in Mendelssohn's “Hunting 
Song.” Miss Yussim proved a most brilliant player, and 
evidenced without a doubt that she ad « 

tion in which she would appear to the best advantage 


Miss Flora Brown played Chaminade’s “Autumn” in 


romantic vein, showing also cons de I ible technical skill 
Miss Minne Topping was the mos rile player among 
the young women. Her big, limpid tone, correct phras- 
ing and broad interpretation all helped to give a con 


vincing performance of the difficult and beautiful Chopin 
sallade in A flat major. Miss Topping has studied both 
with De Pachmann and Carrefio, and she shows her wis 
dom now by taking lessons of Burmeister. Mr. Falken 
stein gave a highly finished performance of the Strauss 
Tausig waltz, “Man Jebt nur einmal.” This young man’s 


, , 
rhythm is marvelous 


Miss Wyckoft’s playing of the Schumann Concerto 
with Mr. Burmeister at the second piano, was, to be sure, 
the great number of the program. The performance was 


public concert at Carnegie Hal Miss Wyck 


worthy of a 
off full 








y comprehended the romantic import of Schu 
mann in this his only concerto written for the piano, and 
particularly lovely did she the first movement, with 
its wealth of imagery and hopeful entrcaty 

The dates for the remaining Burmeister pupils’ ré 


citals are Saturday mornings, May 18, May 25 and June 2 
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Iho’ the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we, farewell. 


And with us shall the music and the perfume which die not, 


dwell, 


—SwINBuRNE. 





her pupi 


casion ot 


UCH were the appropriate words accompanying 
a gift to Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins (Mrs. Owen B. 
Jenkins), sent her with floral tributes upon oc- 

s’ concert in Musical Fund 


Hall, on the evening of May 8 last, in commemoration of 


Giuseppi Verdi (1813-1901) and Ethelbert Nevin 
igo1). The unique idea of celebrating the genius 


(1862- 
of the 


great master of Italian opera with that of the brilliant 


American song writer in a musicale whose numbers 


be confined 


should 


their works, and which would be a testi- 


monial to the memory of the lamented composers, was 
realized by Mrs. Jenkins with great and artistic success. 
\s she makes a specialty of woman’s voice, teaching no 


met the concet 


rt was confined to celebrated parts for 


women from eight or more of Verdi's operas, ranging 


from “Don Carlos” to “Falstaff,” 


while Nevin was repre- 
‘ sented by the most melodious of his songs, it being a 


characteristic of this American Schubert that he chose as 


the vehicle for his musical themes 
pth of meaning and literary finish. 


While the limitations this program involved 


words notable for their 


would, 


under inferior management, have had their resulting em 


barrassment, 


Mrs. Jenkins converted them into lines of 


triumph. By judicious arrangement of composer and 


voice, the contrast of author and singer mutually en- 


hanced the effect of the whole The sopranos were Cer- 


ainly remarkable for their purity 
I! its power 


of tone and the quality 
The production of their tones was attended 


with the least possible effort and without a semblance of 


orcing. The contraltos were also excellent, and demon 


trated the success Mrs. Jenkins is having in imparting to 


her pupils the power to use and control the natural tone 


olor of the voice 
Miss M 
‘Aida,” was particularly good 


Virginia 


3unting, in “O Patria Mia,” 
Miss Helen M. Burnham, 


from 


. charming coloratura singer, gave a selection of Nevin’s 


ongs with fine effect. Very successful were Miss 


Grace 


Greenewood Anderson in a really brilliant rendering of 


he possessor of a fine dramatic soprano voice, in 


he grand aria from “La Traviata”; Miss Sara Harlan, 
an aria 


from “Don Carlos,” and Miss Anna M. Boyle, contralto, 


n several Nevin songs and a selection from “Tl 
tore.” Mrs. Adele Steinbrecker Wightman 
‘Caro Nome,” from 
weetness 


acquitted themselves admirably 


Trova 
sang the 
“Rigoletto,” with great beauty and 
Miss Glass, Miss Hiltenbrand and Miss Michael 
Owing to the indispo- 


sition of Miss Boswell and Mrs. Smith, their numbers 


were sung by Miss Glass and Mrs. Wightman 


grace and finish that spoke 
ind high quality of the training had by Mrs 


school. The entire program was as follows: 


Duet, Aida 
Miss Anderson and Miss Bunting. 
he Rosar 
Miss Anna Hiltenbrand 
Aria (11 Trovatore) : 
Miss Anna M soyle 
Three songs from Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verse 
Miss Helen Morgan Burnham 
\ve Maria (Otello) ‘ ‘ wi er 
Miss Elizabeth McCulken Smith 
The Nightingale’s Song . : 
Miss Edith Digman Glass 
Bolero (I Vespri Siciliani) 
oeren 


Miss Emma Michael 
Duet (Manzoni Requiem Mass) 


Mr Adele Steinbrecker Wightman and Miss Anna M. Be 





with a 
volumes for the thoroughness 
Jenkins’ 


Verd 


Nevin 


Verdi 


Nevin 


Verd 


Nevin 


Verdi 
Nevin 


Verdi 


syle 

















At Twilight...... pdt k dbbineneiaahne ceded re thentdaxs v2cnpenohs Nevin 
Miss Helen Morgan Burnham. 

ES nck secede neetcneekesiesuescedocescodeed Verdi 

° 
A Medias 66 LG 0. sccsciccvivetcdeswesccscdecccccvccccccesccce Nevin 
Oh! That We Two Were Maying.......... Sigel euksescakerseee 
Miss Anna Boyle. 
en ee a oi eae has bbesbvesncebdaens . Verdi 
Miss Grace Greenewood Anderson. 

Raft Song......... oie er 

Mon Désir Nevin 

SE ee En an ne : ‘ . Verdi 

Mrs. Adele Stclnondes W sities 
Ose Spring Morming.........0.se000. ey ..... Nevin 
Merry, Merry Lark........ joeeebesueind esd ised Nevin 
Miss Mary Rose Boswell. 
PG CR ccccicevnseeseces (pimctinnreemere ce — 
Miss M. Virginia Bunting 

In a Bower Sateen siaiees Rbekaerdseaaeee ..... Nevin 
Miss Grace Greenewood Aabere mn 

Rapelle-Toi ........ ne ee setcmaeneeeres .. Nevin 
Mrs. Elizabeth McCulken Smith 

Quartet (Falstaff)... ‘ . . ; Verdi 


Misses Bunting, Burnham, Harlan and Mrs. McCracken 

Following are the criticisms from the Philadelphia 
papers on this interesting concert: 

A very successful concert in commemoration of Verdi, the great 
Italian maestro, and Ethelbert Nevin, the brilliant American song 
writer, was given last evening in Musical Fund Hall. The affair 
was under the direction of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, and the singers 
included a number of the advanced pupils in the school conducted 
by her. The program included celebrated parts for women’s voices 
from Verdi's operas, illustrating that composer’s chief works, while 


. Nevin’s compositions were represented by a number of his most 


melodious songs. 

The specially noteworthy numbers included Nevin's “Raft Song” 
and “Mon Désir,” in which Mrs. Minnie McCracken’s beautiful 
contralto was heard to much advantage; Verdi’s “Bolero” (“I Ves 
pri Siciliana’’) and Nevin's 
Emma Michael, while Miss Helen Morgan 


“Serenade,” sung charmingly by Miss 
3urnham sang three 
(Nevin); Miss 


and again in 


songs from Stevenson's “Child’s Garden of Verses” 
Sara Harlan scored in Verdi's aria “Don Carlos” 
Nevin’s “‘Rapelle-Toi,” and Miss Grace Greenewood Anderson was 
noteworthy in an aria from Verdi's “‘La Traviata.” 

rhe other selections ‘were also excellently given, and the affair 
proved the most successful and enjoyable of the series held under 
Philadelphia Record 


the auspices of this school. 


A commemorative concert in honor of the late Giuseppi Verdi and 
Ethelbert Nevin was given at the Musical Fund Hall last evening 
by pupils of Mrs, Phillips-Jenkins. 
the best works of these two great composers, was given, and very 


A varied program, selected from 


much enjoyed by the large audience present. The opening number 
was a duet from “Aida,” which was admirably sung by Miss Grace 
Greenewood Anderson and Miss M. Virginia 
sung by Miss Hiltenbrand, after 


Junting. This was 
followed by Nevin’s “The Rosary,” 
which Miss Anna M. 
eard with much pleasure in the aria from ‘“‘I] Trovatore,” 
the Flames Rolled.”” Miss Helen Morgan Burnham followed with 


3oyle’s deep and sympathetic contralto was 
“Upward 
three songs from Stevenson's “Child’s Garden of Verses,”’ by 
Nevin, and owing to the illness of Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Adele Stein 
brecker Wightman sang the beautiful “Ave Maria,” from “Otello.” 
The program was long and carefully selected, and the singers ac 
quitted themselves admirably, and in a manner reflecting credit upon 
their preceptress. The program ended with the quartet from ‘Fal 
staff,” beautifully sung by Miss Bunting, Miss Burnham, Miss Sara 


Harlan and Mrs. Minnie McCracken.—Philadelphia Press 


Nearly a score of the professional and amateur pupils of Mrs 
Phillips-Jenkins united yesterday evening in a concert at Musical 
Fund Hall commemorative of Giuseppe Verdi and Ethelbert Nevin. 
The program contained twenty-four numbers, equaliy divided be 
tween the works of the two composers, and among those who took 
part were Miss Grace Greenewood Anderson, Miss Anna Hiltenbrand, 
Miss Anna M Joyle, Miss Helen Morgan 
Digman Glass, Miss Emma Michael, Miss Sara Harlan, Mrs. Min 
nie McCracken, Mrs. Adele Steinbrecker Wightman, Miss M. Vir 
ginia Bunting and William Thunder at the piano. The singing was 
of a very high average and showed careful training. Miss Virginia 
Bunting in “O Patria Mia,” from “Aida,” and Miss Helen Morgan 
Burnham in a selection of Nevin’s songs were particularly good 
The latter is a charming coloratura singer, who only needs to con- 


3urnham, Miss Edith 


quer her nervousness to sing very well indeed. 

Miss Anna Hiltenbrand, too, gave promise of becoming a singer 
of more than average ability; she has a soprano voice of a quality 
that is well worth careful training. Two singers who were unfor 
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Pupil of DELLE SEDIE. 


tunately unable to be present owing to indisposition were Mrs. 
Elizabeth McCulken-Smith and Miss Mary Rose Boswell. 

Between the first and second part of the concert Mrs. Phillips 
Jenkins read a message of acknowledgment from Mrs. Anne Paul 
Nevin of the beautiful tribute paid to the memory of Ethelbert 
Nevin. 

A large audience, generous applause and a wealth of floral tributes 
made things very pleasant for those who took part in the concert 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


The concert given last evening at Musical Fund Hall by the pu 
pils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, the well-known teacher of vocal music, 
was in every way a decided artistic success. The concert, being 
commemorative of the death of Verdi, and the American song 
writer Ethelbert Nevin, consisted entirely of their compositions 
Miss Sara Harlan rendered the “Don Carlos” aria magnificently 
Miss Grace Greenewood Anderson gave the “Traviata” aria with fine 
artistic effect, and the “Caro Mio,” sung by Mrs. Adele Stein 
brecker-Wightman, was beautifully rendered. Of the Nevin num 
bers, Miss Helen Morgan Burnham's singing of the three songs 


from the “Child's Garden of Verses” was probably best. A word of 
thanks is due Mrs. Jenkins for her splendid tribute to the memory 
of Ethelbert Nevin, America’s Schubert of song writers.—Philadel 
phia Evening Telegram 

At Musical Fund Hall last evening a large audience listened t 


in unusually interesting vocal recital, in which a number of young 
ladies, pupils of Mrs. Phillips-Jenkins, participated. The numbers 
of which there were twenty, were all chosen from the works of 


Giuseppi Verdi and Ethelbert Nevin, t 





xccasion being commem 
orative of these lamented composers. Some excellent voices were 
heard, and each participant showed the results of careful training 
In fact, it is seldom that such meritorious singing is heard at a 
pupils’ recital. Not only in vocalism, but in style and stage deport 
ment, the singers did credit to themselves and to their teacher. Par 


ticularly successful were Miss Grace Greenewood Anderson, ina really 


brilliant rendering of the grand aria from “La Traviata’; Miss Sara 
Harlan, the possessor of a fine dramatic soprano voice, in an aria 
from “Don Carlos,” and Miss Anna M. Boyle, contralto, in severa 
Nevin songs and a selection from “I| Trovatore.” Miss Helen 


Morgan Burnham also showed much al 


singing with a fresh 


ness of voice and ease of manner which were most pleasing. Oth 
ers who took part were Mrs. Adele Steinbrecker-Wightman, Miss 
Anna Hiltenbrand, Miss Edith Digman Glass, Miss Emma Mi 
chael, Mrs. Minnie McCracken and Miss M. Virginia Bunting 
William Thunder acted as accompanist with notable efficiency 
During the intermission Mrs, Jenkins read the fo wing message 
from Mrs. Anne Paul Nevin: ‘“‘May success be yours for the beau 
tiful tribute you pay to the memory of Ethelbert Nev My greet 





ings and gratitude.”—} adelf Evening Bulletir 


Between parts one and two Mrs. Jenkins read from the 


stage the following message of acknowledgment from 


Mrs. Nevin: 
New Haven, Conr 
May success be yours for the beautiful tribute you pay 
Ethelbert Nevin; my friendship and gratitude 
‘ANNE Pau. NeEvIN.” 
A large audience, generous applause and a wealth of 
bouquets made things very pleasant for those who took 
part in the concert. 


Gregory Hast in “Elijah” and “ Hiawatha.” 
At the Bridlington Festival (England). 
UBJOINED are three of Mr. Hast’s 


notices 


English press 


Gregory Hast is always artistic in his work, and his expressive 
singing of the solo tenor music was marked by conscientious finis! 
and matchless voice management, which combine to make his sing 
ing unfailingly enjoyable. If with all your hearts” and the exalted 





“Then shall the righteous’’ were his chief means of display, but 
in all his work he was the perfect artist 
In “Hiawatha” Mr. Hast’s sympathy and sweet tone rendered 


Sheffield Daily 


his 
singing more than ever delightfu Telegraph 


As for the tenor, Gregory Hast, we should owe him a debt of 
gratitude, if for nothing more than his avoidance of a famous ex 
ample, and not executing a sentimental “scoop” in the air “If with 
all your hearts,” but, beyond this negative virtue, he sang through 
out in thoroughly artistic and satisfying style.—Yorkshire Post 


Gregory Hast was in very good voice, a fact which was particularly 
eee 


emphasized in his singing of “Tf with all your hearts.” 
Gregory Hast sang the tenor part with great fervor.—Leeds Mercury 
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CINCINNATI, May 11, 1901 


LECTURE-RECITAL was given in the Recital 

Hall of the Conservatory of Music on Fri- 
eX day evening, May 10, by Arthur J. H. Bar 
bour, head of the organ department, con 

cluding a course of four lectures on “The Organ.” He 
was assisted by Mrs. L. M. Hosea, harp; Miss Linda 
Wirt Lentz, organ; Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano; Miss Merta 
Sairnsfather, piano, and Leroy McMakin, violin, in the 


following illustrative numbers 


Chromatic Fugue, from the Sonata in A minor Rheinberger 
\dagio, for violin and organ Becker 
Song, Mystic lirinde 
(With accompanimer f n, pian nd orga 

Organ soli 

Jenediction Nuptiale Dub 

Laus Deo (Toccata) Dub 

(From Messe de Mariage.) 
Miss Lentz 
Largo (from Xerxes) Hande 
(Harp and organ.) 

Scherzo (A minor) Boss 


Mr. Barbour in his remarks used the conversational 
tone, and succeeded in making them spicy and interesting, 
interspersing them with well timed humor and anecdote 
He showed himself thoroughly conversant with the sub- 
ject. Miss Lentz, one of his pupils, played her numbers 
with every evidence of decided talent. The ‘Benedic 
tion Nuptiale,” of Dubois, was played with a refined dis 
cernment and very smoothly. Miss Lentz deserves to be 
congratulated upon her musical equipment and upon the 
horoughness of training she is receiving from Mr. Bar 
bour. Mr. Barbour’s knowledge of the organ is schol- 
arly and comprehensive. The assisting talent contributed 
much to the pleasures of the evening. Mr. Tirindelli’s 


| 


song “Mystic ’ received an encore 


> AG 


Mrs. Mamie Hissem-De Moss, the former pupil of 
Signor Lino Mattioli, of the College of Music, has been 
engaged to sing at the Bethlehem, Pa. Bach Festival 
One of the most important works which she will sing will 
be Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio 

Miss Olive Kiler, pupil of Prof. José Marien, of the 
college, is making a concert tour of Kentucky 

Pupils of Signor Albino Gorno will give a recital this 
coming Monday evening in the Odeon. The following 


program will be rendered: 


Piano, Allegro Brillante, op. 92 Mendelssohn 


Melville Greeble 


Violin Concerto, No. 13 Kreutzer 
Bertha N. Roth 
Piano, Duet, Theme and Variations in E flat Reinecke 
Agnes Hochstetter and Mary Love Akels 
Vocal 
Bel Raggio, from Semiramide Rossin 


Gretchen am Spinnrade Schubert 
Therese Abraham 
Piano 
Nocturne in E minor Chopin 
Dance of the Dryads, op. 19 MacDowel 


Gertrude Dalton 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, am 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 
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Piano, Suite, E flat : 7 Rheinbold 
Mrs. Hattie O’Flynn-Hon 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 


Piano, Symphony No. 1........- ‘eo Beethoven 


Elsie Louise Bernard and Emma Beiser 


It looks now as though the Bellstedt-Ballenberg Band 
would be engaged for the Pan-American Exposition on 
Cincinnati and Ohio day. This will give the American 
people an opportunity of hearing one of the best concert 
bands in the country. Among the noted soloists in this 
band may be mentioned the following: Herman Bell 
stedt, Jr., concert virtuoso; Emile Chevre and Bambach, 
flute and picolo; Otto Neumann, oboe; Karl Meyer, 
clarinet; Emil Kopp and Chas. B. Jones, cornet; Leo- 
pold Demaré, French horn; Victor Eichhorn, eupho 
nium; A. Heister, trombone; H. Kopp, bells and xylo 
phone; Max Nickell, fancy snare drum 


OG@AC 


The College of Music Evening Choir on Saturday night 
last gave the closing exercises of the year in the Lyceum 
The cantatas, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” by Ander 
son, and “The Building of the Ship,” by Lahee, extracted 
from Longfellow’s poems, were rendered by the choir, 
assisted by the following soloists: Miss Katherine 
Miss Eveline Thompson, contralto; | 
T. Brown, tenor; J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor, and Carl 
Gantvoort, basso. The chorus work reflected a great 


Klarer, soprano; 


measure of credit on the training capacity of Mr. Gant 
voort, with whom it has been from the beginning a labor 
of love Ihe tone volume was excellent and the tone 
gradations commanded by the voices was a mattter ol 
agreeable suprise. Miss Maud Harrell at the piano and 
Henry Zeinz at the organ furnished the accompaniments 
agreeably. Mr. Zeinz played an organ fantasia by E 
Silas very creditably. Refreshments were served at the 
conclusion of the concert and Mr. Gantvoort, who has 
directed the chorus for the past five years, was presented 
by the members with a magnificent rocking chair. Miss 
Harrell, accompanist, was remembered with a beautiful sil 
ver spoon 


®A® 


Signorina Tecla Vigna will present her pupils in an oper- 
atic evening the first week in June. A new operetta, 
‘Zanetto,” by Mascagni, will be given the first time. An 
English translation of the text has been made by Mrs 
4. F. Schmoll. The text is taken from “Le Passant,” 
of Coppee, and the characters are Silvia and Zanetto 
Mrs. Maude Dachtler, soprano, a Toledo singer, will take 
the part of Sylvia, and Miss Adell Kendal, mezzo so- 
prano, is to be Zanetto. This will be followed by another 
yperetta, “At Sunset,” by Coronaro, given once before 
n this city under Miss Vigna’s direction. The part of 
Dori will be sung by Mrs. Charles Haynes, soprano, 
and Miss Martha Henry, mezzo soprano, will present the 
stage. The evening will be closed with the first act of 
Martha.” The cast will be: Martha, Miss Irmegard 
Bicker; Nancy, Adell Kendal, and Tristan, C. W. Simp 


kinson 
©A® 


Henry Loewe, one of the veteran German music critics 
of this city, is just recovering from a three months’ siege 
of severe illness 

There were several benefit concerts during the present 
week Tuesday and Wednesday evenings ‘Jephtha’s 
Daughter” was given in the Odeon for the benefit of the 
Salem German Methodist Church, under the direction of 
Andrew Nembach, Miss Flora Buedke taking the part 
of Iphegenia and W. E. Miller that of Jephtha. Mr. Nem 
bach wrote a new finale for the cantata. Thursday even- 
ing, at Trinity M. E. Church, a benefit concert was given 
by Auditorium School of Music talent, under the direction 


the Odeon, 


of Henry Fruehlich. On Friday evening, i1 
the Bodmann Widows’ Home benefit took place. Par 
ticipants in a beautiful program were Miss Mannheimer, 
a woman’s chorus, string quartet, orchestra directed by 
Hans Seitz, Dr. Elsenheimer and others 


©A® 


Mme. Zilpha Barnes Wood will present her pupils in 
a recital Monday evening, May 27, at Smith & Nixon 
Hall J. A. Homan 


Mariner May Recitals. 


First Recital. 
- UESDAY evening, May 7, ushered in the opening re 


cital of another May series of pupil concerts given 
each year by that indefatigable teacher, Frederic Mariner 
Recital Hall, Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth 
street, presented a scene of unusual interest, crowded as 


it was to the doors, and many being obliged to leave, un 


able to get it With such an amount of interest shown 
in a piano recital, a much larger hall seems to be a cry 


ing need 

Wilbur Sanford Blakeslee, a promising young perforn 
er, gave the entire program, assisted by a charming 
young contralto, Jennie Veronica Finlay, who bids fair to 
become a New York favorite. Mr. Blakeslee has ap 
peared in concerts and recitals considerably the past year 
and always with success, causing more or less interest in 
his progress and making a host of friends, all watching 
to see the fulfillment of their most sanguine expectations 

His program of Tuesday evening, most charmingly ar 


ranged, was rich in selections from the classic composers 


with just enough relief from a couple of modern classical 
compositions to please all An allegro movement from 
the “Sonata Appassionata” by Beethoven at once com 
pelled attention and from this first number to the last M1 
Blakeslee held the interest of his listeners, giving genu 
ine pleasure in his unusually sympathetic and scholarly 
interpretations Iwo mazurkas by Chopin followed the 
sonata, while for his second number two well-known 


favorites were chosen 

The beautiful Schumann “Papillons’” seemed hypnoti 
in their charm, the intense quiet of the hall during their 
rendering indicating the great control a pupil player 
ould attain over a large audience 

The varied rhythms and subtle effects seemed the direct 
outcome of unpremeditated thought, unusually so for a 
pupil, almost deluding one into believing such a work 
did not really require great care and thought from both 
teacher and pupil. 


[he Chopin B minor Scherzo showed considerable im 


provement over past renderings, being played in a much 


broader and commanding style and with a tonal effect 


both pure and convincing 


Great contrasts were offered in the last group of pieces, 
“Galatea,” by Jensen; G flat waltz, Chopin; “Dragon Fly,” 
by Chaminade, with the “Frithlingsnacht,” by Chopi: 
Liszt, closing the program 


Miss Finlay’s numbers included a grand aria by Goring 


Thomas, “Sapphische Ode,” Brahms, and “Widmung,” by 





Schumann. Naturally endowed with a fine stage pres 
ence and a voice of exceptional beauty, study of the right 
sort has apparently a mplished results worthy of su 
cess 


Both Mr. Blakeslee and Miss Finlay responded to well 


earned encores 


J. Jerome Hayes. 
J. Jerome Hayes, the vocal instructor, has recovered 
from a long and severe illness. He will resume teaching 
*next week, and continue until August 1 to make up for 


time lost 
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CuicaGco, May 11, 1901. 
HE popularity of Sousa was illustrated last 
night at the Aditorium, when the famous 
American conductor and his band presented a 
characteristically brilliant program. Arthur 
Pryor played an original trombone solo, 
“Love Thoughts,” which was responsible for 
a number of encores. The gifted young soprano, Blanche 
Dufheld, sang Gounod’s “Oh, Divine Redeemer,” a selec- 
tion which seemed to meet with the approval of her 
hearers, though better suited to her buoyant voice were 





the playful songs which she contributed in response to 
enthusiasfic recalls. Does Miss Duffield contemplate en- 
tering the light opera arena? Why not? 

Another acceptable soloist was Bertha Bucklin, violin- 
ist, whose talents, like Miss Duffield’s, won favorable com- 
ment upon recent occasions in New York. Miss Bucklin 
played artistically and she, too, was encored. 

The band gave selections by Suppe, Lajarto, Goldmark, 
Massenet, Bosc, Dvorak and Deakin. They performed 
Sousa’s spirited march, “Hail to the Spirit of Liberty,” 
and there were two-steps galore. 

The event just described was the first of a series 
Sousa and his band will give concerts in the Auditorium 
this afternoon, this evening and to-morrow night. 


©AaA®© 


On the evening of May 6 Madame Schumann-Heink’s 
recital attracted many fashionable people to University 
Hall in the Fine Arts Building, the event being under the 
local management of Louis Francis Brown. Johanna 


Hess-Burr was the efficient accompanist. 
©A® 


Two brilliant pianists who have studied with William 
H. Sherwood, of Chicago, are Mrs. Greenleaf and Miss 
Frew, successful soloists at the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs’ recent convention in Cleveland. 


O©A® 


\ ballad concert, under the auspices of the Cable Com- 
pany, attracted a large and appreciative audience to Stein- 
way Hall on May 7, at 8 p. m., when Miss Harriet Crop- 
per, a promising young soprano, made a_= successful 
début. The assisting performers were Adolph Rosen, 
Miss Jessie Safford, Miss Margaret MacDowell, Harry 
Davis, Charles Price, Mrs. Alexander and Mrs. M. D. 
Cropper 


©®A® 


The United Mannerchor Societies of Chicago gave their 
annual May concert in the Auditorium on the evening of 
May oth, a numerous. audience being present. Gustave 
Ehrhorn directed, and the soloists were Mr. and Miss 
Heinrichs and Mr. Middelschulte. 


Pupils of Victor Heinze will give a piano recital in As- 
sembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Tuesday evening, 
May 14. 

®A® 


On May 8 Arthur Orr, of Chicago, came into possession 
of Steinway Hall in this city. 


©A® 


A piano recital will be given by Frederick Horace 
Clark, director of the Sopher School. of Oratory, this 
evening in Steinway Hall, Edith Lillian Clark and Max 
Clark assisting. 

©®A® 


The Auditorium Conservatory of Music has arranged 
the following events: May 16, at 8 p. m., in Recital Hall, 
an illustrated lecture on Richard Wagner’s “Ring of the 
Nibelungen,” Frederic Grant Gleason, assisted by Miss 
Fay Hill, pianist; May 25, pupils’ miscellaneous concert; 
May 30, H. L. Walker, lecture, “Evolution of Song,” 
with solo and concerted illustrations. 


©Aa® 
At a concert to be held in the Auditorium on May 18, 
William A. Willett will sing “A Wedding Song,” by Pon- 
iatowski, and “To a Forest,’ Tschaikowsky 


©®A® 


Next week the Castle Square Opera Company will 
present “E] Capitan” at Studebaker Hall 


©A® 


Miss Emma E. Clark’s studio in the Fine Arts Building 
was filled to overflowing with members of the Schumann 
Club and their guests on Wednesday evening, May 8, 
when Mrs. M. E. Bigelow, M. B., gave an interesting 
paper on “Song Form,” which was illustrated by the well 
known baritone William A. Willett. The songs presented 
embraced a period of 1,000 years, and Mr. Willett’s able 
interpretations deserve high praise. He was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded. The Schumann Club has enrolled sev- 
eral new members for the coming season. 


©®A® 


The School of Music at the Northwestern University, 
Evanstown, Ill., gave an admirable Beethoven program on 
. the evening of May 6, when the performers included Mrs. 
George A. Coe, pianist; Harold E. Knapp, violinist; Al- 
fred G. Wathall, viola player; Day Williams, ‘cello, and 
\lired D. Shaw, tenor. 
®©®A® 


The American Conservatory of Music announces that 
the following interesting program of compositions by 
5S s& & 


members of Mr. Weidig’s class will be presented in Kim- 
ball Hall on Saturday afternoon, May 18, at 3:30: 


Fiddler's Song....... covengeshsensbecddbtinies vaccinate Grant-Schaefer 
By young members of the Centenary M. E. choir 
Spinning Song............ fo tae checaounnoeetiebadl Miss Marie Brall 
ee ees fF 
ee a seccccecceccese Miss Florence Owens 
Ce HOME aa os ccsscsces. eeaitten tGhaanen Sacre Miss Roxie Moore 
Sy ST 0 I PUR ois coc cchccnnecseuuens Miss Florence Owens 
I SO ao cc cetckdbpescosvetencedeceeves ...Miss Florence Owens 
SURGE wid bso dacnaddtésese pic cvgh eee neanessatbeauces Myrtle Levvy 


Menuet Characteristique....... ..Myrtle Levvy 


Played by the composer, piano pupil of Carl Wolfsohn. 


Wherever You Are....... Seaweanesuwhiepsiendeticcsons Alberta N. riall 
The Weather Vane....... ienensesadpetion sorvbukoseesel Alberta N. Hall 
Icicles..... ; ~ . .....-Alberta N, Hall 


Madame Linne, accompanied by the composer 
I. Neff Huyette 


Romanza for violin and piano : 
Mr. Huyette and Miss Deering. 


NGCHIIRS. 200000000 errs , man .....Myrtle Fisher 
Scherzo.... ae oe iinet Myrtle Fisher 
Played by the composer, piano pupil of Emil Liebling 
Thou Art Like a Lovely Flower...... a : F. F. Beak 
When All the World Is Young............ iota ees F. F. Beak 
Tucklets Serenade.......... nbecknenenebeavens . F. F. Beak 
Miss Goodwin, accompanied by the composer 
Autumn ..... pumecaveedheddseegdecegssaueton vceseces earte Ball 


Dance of the Dryads............ phaabeaireeniaeesd ‘ Pearle Ball 


sallade apen-1e saa beneedidoessneeendrhedertoesontseoresous Pearle Ball 
Ave Verum nitions ‘ shoosens sboows Cyril Graham 
Mrs. S. Thacker Beach, Miss Beresford Say, Arthur Vogel 
sang and Claude A. Cunningham 
(With accompaniment of strings and organ.) 


©A® 


That Mary Wood Chase has received very favorable 
press comments this season the following paragraphs 
illustrate: 

Miss Chase plays brilliantly, musically, with remarkably fine tech 


nic, conception and interpretation.—Scioto Gazette, February 14 


Miss Chase is a genuine artist, who makes the piano tell the com 
& , I 
poser’s story plainly and with no lost effects.—Griswell, Ia., Herald, 


January 27, 1901. 


Miss Chase’s appearance at once prepossessed the audience. Her 
stage presence is good, and she gives an immediate impression of 
being able to accomplish all that the program promises to supreme 
satisfaction. * * * She evinced throughout the program not only 
a fine comprehension of the demands of tempo and temperament in 
the passages requiring passion and abandon, but also an artistic 
insight into the softer moods which underlie the complex composi 


tions of Chopin, so variously performed by musical interpreters. In 
fact, as a virtuoso, Miss Chase reveals a daring originality, sup 
ported by an almost faultless technic, which is rare indeed.—News 


Advertiser, Chillicothe, Ohio, February 14, 1901 


The breadth of style, the warmth of color, the grace and exquisite 
finish that characterize the true interpretation of Chopin were none 
of them wanting to make Miss Chase's playing a delight and an in 
spiration to all who heard it.—(Chopin Recital) The Cornellian, 


Mount Vernon, January 26, 1901 


Hayden Organ Recital. 
ILLIAM HAYDEN, a blind pupil of the National 


Conservatory of Music, will give an organ recital 
this afternoon (Wednesday) at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, corner Fifth avenue and Tenth street. Mr. Hayden 
studied with Charles Heinroth, who is head of the organ 
department at the Conservatory. The assisting artist at 
the recital this afternoon will be Miss Josephine Emer- 
son, violinist 

The program follows: 
Prelude and Fugue, A minor.. . j Sach 


Elevation ..... Guilmant 


Be eeees , .... Dubois 
Mendelssohn 


Mendelssohn 


In Paradisuum.... 
Sonata, No. 1.. 
Violin solo, Andante 
Miss Josephine Emerson 
Intermezzo, from A minor Sonata..... Rheinberger 
Lemaigre 
Wieniawski 


Capriccio ee 
Violin solo, Romance ‘ 
Miss Josephine Emerson 


Fiat Lux.... .. Dubois 


Judge Pupils’ Musicale. 
Miss Alice M. Judge and her pupils will give a musicale 
at the home of Miss Judge, 679 Vanderbilt avenue, Brook 
lyn, on Wednesday evening, May 22. 
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Marie Seymour Bissell Pupils’ Recital. 


N artistic, highly enjoyable event is the annual 
concert at Mendelssohn Hall of pupils of 
Miss Marie Seymour Bissell. Seated in a 
body along the back of the stage, the many 
evening 








forming, the progresses, a 
fringe across the front, 
that it greatly heightens the general effect 

Misses Marion Murless, Carolyn Baldwin and 
Paschal sang the opening Miss Baldwin's 
low voice, and Miss’ Hurlbut’s full, musical tone will with 
continued bring them to the front. Miss 
Paschal’s voice is lovely in quality, and she needs only 
Miss Stoughton’s clear, high 


as 


floral offerings 


the appearance is so attractive 
Lilian 
rich, 


solos 


study later 
time to bring her forward. 
voice, with fine execution, made her selection, Delibes’ 
“Chanson !’Almee,” Miss Emily 
Mulligan’s brilliant singing of Van der Stucken’s “Fallih- 
The “Gioconda” 


de most interesting 


Fallah,” with its high C, was effective 
duet, sung by Misses Sarah King Peck and Mabelle Bond, 
Miss 


of big compass (she sang 


fitted them well, and was done in dramatic fashion 
Adaline Blake’s full, rich voice, 
low A high B flat), combined with repose of man 
ner, secured her warm applause. Miss Lienau 
has a good, full voice, and sings with excellent style and 


and 
Eleanor 


with much ease. Her Von Fielitz songs showed good 
command of the German as well 

Miss Mary Billings deserves special mention, for she 
sang the difficult “Indian Bell Song,” from “Lakmé,” 


with lovely tone color, artistic finish and faultless intona- 
tion. She is a most promising young singer 

Miss Helen Clarke the “Shadow 
from “Dinorah,” well indeed. Her voice, 
lovely quality, well controlled, and her coloratura was im 
bl D D 


avi 
Goring-Thomas’ “Love Lullaby” was 


Fuller sang Song,” 
too, 18 of 


very 


pece the staccato high and the sustained high 
flat making effect 
sung by Miss Emma Elmer, with voice of lovely quality, 
low G flat. Her progress will 


Miss Mildred Camp did well, 


the taking swing of Needham’s “Haymaking” pleasing the 


good style, with beautiful 


be watched with interest 


audience much. Miss Carolyn Cooke’s exquisite vocal 


ization, especially of the dainty and long-sustained high 


notes, in Jensen’s ““Murmuring Zephyrs” proved her a 
Her singing was very finished, and she was 
Miss Clarke and Miss 


Foote’s duet, “*¢ 


young artist 
listened to with breathless interest 

Miriam Church Griswold united in “ome 
Live With Me,” the latter’s rich low tones being especially 


conspicuous 


Miss Grace Preston’s reputation is made. She is an 
established artist and constant example of the Bissell 
method. The concert aria, “Eilende Wolken,” by Mrs 


Seach, fits her well, being dramati 


Miss Agnes Forbes pleased 


>, requiring great range, 


and of this is mistress 


she 
greatly by reason of her sweet voice and personality. She 
Her numbers were “Jardin des 
Miss 


pleasing music, 


is a good, artistic singer 
Réves,”” by Paulin, and “Trahison,” 
Nellie Mae 
and has in the meantime made such strides that 
sing the “Ballata” “Tl 
a beautiful voice, and has besides growing power 


by Chaminade 


Brewster sang 1: 


ist year light 


she was 


to difficult from Guarany.” 


She has 


and dramatic ability, without in the least having lost any 


able 


of her agility of execution. which is altogether remark 
able, especially in one so young. Much is to be expected 
Miss June Detweiler has a beautiful 
improvement last 

“Nur Sehn 
Two voices of beauty 


Miss 
singing 


of this young singer 
i 


voice and has maade remarkable since 


year. She sang the Tschaikowsky wer die 


with much feeling 
Miss Nelle 


in Neidlinger'’s duet, 


sucht kennt” 


are those of Thomson and Elmer, who 


united “Parting,” very well 
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indeed. Miss Sarah King Peck has done so much public 
work, is becoming so well known now and has met with 
such success that this is not new to the reader. Her 


lovely voice, her training, together with her experience 
make of her artist. She sang the difficult, dramatic 


“Joan’s Farewell” by Tschaikowsky, with superb style, 


an 


and received rousing applause from the audience 
The choruses and concerted work were features worthy 
Miss Bissell’s experience as a 


of special mention; with 


conductor, it can be imagined they were perfectly sung 
The unity of enunciation the entire ensemble, are simply 
Again,” with effective 


Miss Camp 


beyond criticism. Leslie’s “Rise 
solo by Miss Griswold, was a pleasing chorus; 
shone in the solo part of Kremser’s “Hymn of Faith” and 
the quartets by Bendel and Hawley, were enjoyably sung 
by Misses Peck. Bond, Griswold and Preston. Czibulka’s 
pleasing “Dream of Love” closed the evening 

The entire recital showed Miss Bissell’s superior method 
throughout. There was entire breath control and confi 
dence, the result of the strict routine through which all 
The tone placing is 


pupils must go before they sing. 


correct, each pupil’s individual qualities being brought 


out, and at all times Miss Bissell insists on this technical 
work, that the voice may be in the right place, and han- 
dled with ease and confidence. 


A special the fact that the only printed 


notes visible during the entire evening were those on the 


feature was 


piano rack before Miss Bissell, who played all the accom 


paniments. This was really a remarkable feat of mem 
ory and there was not a single break of any kind in the 
twenty-six numbers on the program, which was a more 
pretentious one than last year. 
Carl’s Choir Sings ‘“ Ruth.” 
Organist Making an Ohio Tour. 

sé UTH,” the sacred cantata by Alfred R. Gaul, was 

beautifully sung by the choir of the “Old First” 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction of William C 
Carl, at the 4 o'clock service last Sunday afternoon. The 


choruses were sung with remarkable finish. The soloists, 
Mrs. Ellen Fletcher Caples, Mrs. Alice Field and Andreas 
Schneider, were equal to the requirements and more than 
equal, for all 


Mr 


Ww eek, 


three singers have fine voices 
in Maryland last 
He 
Conneaut 


Mr. 


Carl opened a new Moller organ 
Ohio 
and 


will 


and this week he is touring will give 


Mrs 
Carl 


recitals at Fostoria, Troy,’ Lima 


Ellen Fletcher Caples, the soprano, assist 

his Ohio 
This 
cessful in Mr 


on trip 


has been one of the finest and most suc- 


season 


Carl's career. 





Clara A. Korn’s Compositions. 
M RS. CLARA A. KORN played a group of her own 
compositions at 


the last meeting of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of Orange, held at Union Hall, in the 
pretty New Jersey town The following paragraph is 
from a report of the club’s musicale published in the 
Orange Chronicle of May 4, 1901: 

“The first half of the program was closed with three 
piano solos by Mrs. Clara A. Korn, her own compositions, 
and every one of them exquisitely played. It is almost im 
possible to say anything about Mrs. Korn’s work which 
has not been said before again and again. She is a com 


poser of no little note, and her work in the Tuesday Club 
is of high grade.” 


The pieces played by Mrs. Korn were a Caprice, Bar 


carolle and an Etude 
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* By special arrangement with 
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by the following editorial comment, which 

appears in that paper’s issue of May I: 
“The more interest Cleveland manifests in the con- 
vention of the National Federation of Musical Clubs, 
which is being held here this week, the more the city 






will be honored. To do everything possible to show ap 


























































preciation of the importance and merits of the organiza 


tions interested is a civic duty, as it ought to be a pleas 


ure * om - 

The local musical clubs, led by the Fortnightly Club, 
which have undertaken the management of the conven- 
tion, all deserve every encouragement from the people 
of Cleveland. They are doing a great work for the 
widening and deepening of culture in this city. But for 


their enterprise and activity, the civic development of the 
metropolis of Ohio would be less complete and symmetri- 


cal . & © 


“In bringing to this city the representatives of many 
f ; i ) 


strong and distinguished musical organizations in other 


places, Cleveland has been given new distinction as a 


That 1 


and zxsthetic 


s the same thing as say- 


lite 


centre of musical interest 
has been quickened 


ing that its artistic 


and encouraged. It has been made a better place for 
people of taste and intelligence to live in. * * *” 
Sousa and his band will be the attraction at the Grays 


Armory on May 8 


At Miss Lucy W. Day’s musicale on May 15 Mrs. Sea 


bury C. Ford and Charles Heydler will assist 

Under the direction of Charles E. Clemens the com 
bined forces of the Rubinstein Club, the Singers Club 
and St. Paul’s choir will give a notable concert on 
May 22 

William B. Colson is holding a series of monthly organ 
recitals at the Old Stone Church. Among the assisting 
artists have been Edwin Douglas, tenor, and Sol Mar 
cosson, violinist 

“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” will be sung at the Vocal 


Society’s concert on Thursday evening, May 9, when the 
numbers will also be 
op. 34, Koschat 
Tzigane,” Tidivar 


follow llaneous 


lowing misce 
Peasants’ Wedding Scene 


prese nted: 
Vocal 
Nanchez 
(madrigal for 
Vocal Society; Trio, 39 
Miss Ida Rial 
“The Parting Kiss” (four-part 
Society; Bohm, Rial 


chorus 


So 
and orchestra; “Dance 
Roberts; “The 
Orlando Gibbons, 


(for piano, violin or ’cello), Gade 


ciety 
Rial 


ve 


Silver Swan” five 


ces) op 





Sto 





Francisci; 
Vocal 


irom 


Roberts and Ira 
song), 
Roberts 


Pinsuti, 
“What 
from “Lucia di Lammermouor,” Donizetti 
Miss Anna Rosin 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler 
in this city behalf of the 
On Wednesday 


bers of Wilson G 


“Legende,” 


sextet and 


Ve ngeance 


received an invitation 


during the latter's 


N. F. M. C 


evening, May 8, pianists who are mem 


to play for 
sojourn 
on 


Smith’s 





interpretation classes will pre 

sent an interesting program at Wamelink’s Hall 

Pupils of Miss Browbaker gave an interesting recital 
last Saturday afternoon at the Arcade. Part of the pro- 
gram was devoted to L. C. Orth’s “Character Sketches 
for Young Pianists.’ 

On May 28 the orchestra of the West High School will 
give a concert at the Assembly Hall 

OSITION WANTED.—Concert pianist, certificated 





Pp 


sires posit 


pupil of Leschetizky, with experience in teaching, de 





ion in college, seminary or conservatory. Address 






“Professor,” care THe Musicat Courter 


x 7 9 
Allow me to express my thanks and appreciation ; your accom- 
paniment is musical and artistic from every point of view 


ray wis 
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GLENN HALL 
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Anton Kaspar 


VIOLINIST. 
Now Touring the South. Address care Musical Courier, 
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Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 





17 Beacon Street, 
Boston, May 13, 1gor. 


Horer BEeLvievue, } 
ARL FAELTEN’S recital in Steinert Hall on 
Monday evening, being the final one of the 
ON season, was made the occasion for a most en- 
thusiastic ovation to that pianist, whose per- 
sonal pupils presented him with a large bouquet of Amer- 
can Beauties. Mrs. Rheinhold Faelten, whose introduc- 
tory remarks have been a source of interest and pleasure 
to those who have attended this series of recitals, was also 
made the recipient of a beautiful bouquet of roses from 
one of her classes. Mr. Faelten played in his usual broad 
and polished style, and his vigorous but reposeful mas- 
tery of the instrument held his audience spellbound. The 
program was as follows: Sonata, A flat major, op. 26, 
teethoven; Novelette, E major, op. 21, No. 7, and Ara- 
besque, C major, op. 18, Schumann; Suite, E minor, op. 
71, Raff; Andante Spianato e Polonaise Brillante, op. 22, 
Chopin 
Mrs. Jeannie Crocker Follett sang the difficult solos at 
he closing concert of the Thursday Morning Club in 
Saint-Saéns’ “Night,” her voice blending delightfully with 
the flute played by Mr. Macquar, the first flute of the 
Mrs. Follett will sing the soprano 
part in Max Bruch’s “Fair Eilen” with the Chelsea Cho- 
| Society on the 23d inst 
Miss Grace Hemingway, soprano, a talented pupil of 
Norman McLeod, gives a concert in South Framingham 


Symphony Orchestra 


on the 15th inst 
Eugene Caton has been engaged as tenor at the Com- 
monwealth Avenue Church, to succeed Dr. D. Crosby 


Greene, Jr. 

Horatio W. Parker, the organist at Trinity Church, will 
leave the middle of June for a year’s absence in Europe. 

B. J. Lang has resigned the conductorship of the 
\pollo Club 

Edward Studley has been elected to the secretaryship 
of the Cecilia Society. Mr. Studley is the basso at the 
Park Street Church and a singer of great promise, as 
well as a most popular man 

Players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Emil Mollenhauer, will assist the pupils 
of Mme. Etta Edwards at the recital which they will give 
n Steinert Hall, Wednesday evening, May 29. The fol- 
lowing attractive program has been arranged for this re- 


cital: 

Orchestra selection 

Zeffiretti Lusinghieri (ldyomeus) has Mozart 
Miss Edith Ellsbree. 

Habanera (Carmen) ... Bizet 


Miss Sigrid Olsen 


Caro Mio Ben Giordana 
Miss Eleanora Atkinson 

Non Credia (La Somnambula). Bellini 

\h, Non Giunge (La Somnambula) : . Bellini 
Mrs. Frederic Martin. 

Che Faro Senza Euridice (Orfeo).. ...Gluck 


Mrs. Lillian Andrews 


Air (Louise). .. Charpentier 


Recitative, Ministri del Averno (Il Profeta) .. Meyerbeer 
Aria, Gia l’ra M’abbandona (II Profeta)..... 
Miss Louise Ainsworth 
I His Voice (Una Voce-—I! Barbiere) 
Miss Dorothy Cole. 


Meyerbeer 


Rossini 


HEINRICH 


ME YN 


BARITONE. 


Vocal Studio: 200 West 57th Street, 
Management: R E. SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New York. 


Oscar SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public. 


Studio: 51 EAST 64th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








A Ts ic centre sus cidesneantencuswad es hassckovesehenyes Massenet 
Miss Nellie Barnard. 

I ais ihn he cde beenks ciated enasen cate te cotee Henschel 
I Arise from Dreams of Thee (MS.)..............0000000 B. E. Woolf 
Mrs. Susan Phillips. 

Songs— 
NED cdi coded cute siien aadeegeadedeiesces dascheseniassesuanen Bouval 
Py SN checdtbensye ct oueneoesdeuedscsscbonsebseseteret Bizet 
POND isincia comrcégacevnevboveccuceesteqiccsscvece ....Massenet 


Miss Ellsbree. 
Miss Adeline Raymond at the piano. 
Adieu Foréts (Jeanne d’Arc)...........02+seeeeeeeeeeeeee Tschaikowsky 
Miss Bernadine Parker. 
Sy ide Mavavdiedsghabadshdbecenshsobeos eaters: coeessés 
Miss Wetmore, Mrs, Phillips. 

Mme. Gertrude Franklin will give a musicale with four 
of her best pupils at Chickering Hall on May 23. This 
successful vocal teacher has already to give four musicales 
next season, in order that a number of her other ad- 
vanced pupils may have an opportunity to be heard under 
artistic auspices. 

Miss Idalia Levy, a pupil of Madame Frariklin, has re 
turned to Boston, after winning laurels at the New Haven 
musical festival. Appended are some of the New Haven 
criticisms on Miss Levy’s singing: 

Following the overture, Miss Idalia Levy, of Boston, sang “Sweet 
Bird,” an aria from Handel’s “Il Pensieroso."””’ Miss Levy is one of 
the best concert sopranos. Her voice is clear and sweet, maintain 
ing these qualities throughout every note of a remarkably high 


. Verdi 


range. 

* * * The other number in which Miss Levy appeared was “The 
Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah.” It was an excellent contrasi to 
her singing of the first number, and she gave ample proof of her 
ability to treat it with justice.—New Haven Palladium, May 8, 1901 





Miss Levy is scarcely out of her teens, and with the serious study 
she is apparently enjoying a brilliant career is most assuredly before 
her. Handel’s “Sweet Bird,” with its flute obligato, which was so 
well played, was a gem. Her trill is remarkable for one so young 
New Haven Journal and Courier 





Miss Levy received a generous welcome. She is a coloratura so 
prano, with a voice unusually pure, and which shows good schooling 
New Haven Evening Register 


Much interest centred around the appearance of Miss Idalia Levy, 
f Boston. She is a niece of Attorney Harry W. Asher, of this city, 
and she has many friends here who assembled last night to witness 
her triumph, and it was, indeed, one. She sang “Sweet Bird,” from 
Handel’s “Il Pensieroso,” from her first number. Her technic is 
simply marvelous, and she out-trilled the bird of which she sang 
New Haven Evening Leader, May 8, 1901 . 

H. B. McAdam, who has studied vocal music in Boston 
for several years with several well-known teachers, sailed 
for Europe recently. Mr. McAdam is a tenor, and he is 
going to settle in Italy for at least two years, and there 
study grand opera repertory. 

The Swedish Glee Club, of Boston, Hjalmar Nilsson 
conductor, assisted last week at the production in Worces- 
ter, of an old historical Swedish play entitled ‘“Verm- 


landingarne.” 


Mrs. Livingston’s Debut. 


SONG recital given by Mrs. James Duane Livingston 
A in Berkeley Lyceum, on May 7, gave positive prom 
ise that with continued studies this lady will take the 
same high position among professional artists as she does 
in America’s highest society. 

Mrs. Livingston possesses a very promising mezzo of 
wide range and noble quality, and more than that, her in 
terpretation showed depth of feeling as well as cleverness 
and spirit. 

She sang about twenty different songs in French, Ger 
man and English, with excellent enunciation, and in every 
one of them gave the sentiment and characteristic in the 
way which shows the born artist. 

Society turned out in force to witness the début of one 
of its members, and showed its appreciation by warm ap- 
plause. Mrs. Livingston studies with Anna Lankow. 


SiG IN 





w& BROOKLYN. 





AVING struggled between the “devil and the 

Ee) deep sea”—opera night and church night 

(PY the managers of the concerts given by the 

Brooklyn Institute have decided to make 
Thursday, instead of Wednesday, the concert and recital 
night next season. 

Wednesday, as everybody knows, is one of the subscrip 
tion nights at the Metropolitan Opera House. Through 
some mysterious way the managers of the Institute have 
learned that about 100 of their musically inclined members 
remained away from Association Hall on Wednesday 
nights, a baker’s dozen possibly going to the opera, and 
eighty-nine to the downtown Brooklyn churches. It is 
this constant “tempest in a teapot,” the excitement over 
trifles which keeps Brooklyn, one of the greatest residential 
places in the world, mentally a village as small and pro 
vincial as Hoboken or Sioux City. Everybody is privileged 
to change nights, but the reasons assigned for changing the 
Brooklyn Institute concert night, in a community of 1,500, 
000, is laughable, but since the announcement was seriously 
made it must be seriously considered 

How will the Institute managers feel when they hear 
that the Seidl Society and other Brooklyn forces com 
bined may select Thursday as a Brooklyn opera night for 
next season? That is being discussed now, and it is ru 
mored that at least five performances will be given in 
Brooklyn. Next season the Grau Company remains only 
eleven weeks at the Metropolitan, and the Brooklynites 
contemplating opera in Brooklyn may find it possible 
to secure the necessary subscribers during the summer 
and autumn. 

As heretofore announced in THe Musicat Courter 
Sousa and his celebrated band wil! be at Manhattan Beach 
for the summer. 

Frederic Reddall and a number of his advanced pupils 
will give a song recital at the Pouch Mansion the first 
week in June. 

Arthur Claassen, conductor of the Brooklyn Arion and 
the United Singers of Brooklyn, expects to spend a part of 
his summer vacation in Europe. The local Saengerfest will 
be held at Ridgewood Park on July 21 

Twenty-four singers from the German Liederkranz, of 
Brooklyn, gave a fine concert at the Aurora Grata Masonic 
Club recently, and the prominent members of the Masonic 
fraternity expressed themselves as delighted with the sing 
ing. 

The Castle Square Opera Company opened last Monday 
night at the Montauk Theatre a four weeks’ engagement 

The guests of the Hotel St. George tendered a compli 
mentary musicale last Friday evening to E. Adolf White 
law, who managed the musicales at the hotel this season 

Compositions by Flotow, Schubert, Brodsky, Haydn and 
the operetta, ““Aschenbroedel,” constituted the program of 
the final concert of the Brooklyn Saengerbund for this sea 
son, given at the hall of the society, corner Smith and 
Schermerhorn streets. Louis Koemmenich conducted, and 
the soloists were Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, soprano; Miss 
Nancy M. Dreyer, mezzo soprano; Miss Martha Wettengel 
alto; William Xanten, tenor; Alexander Rihm, pianist 

A concert will be given to-morrow evening (Thursday, 
May 16) by the Adelphi School of Musical Art, at Adelphi 
College Hall, corner Clifton and St. James place. Dr 





Mme. VON KLENNER, 21cia_ Representative, 


Witt OFYTrEnNn A 


Special Summer School at Lake Chautauqua, 


THis sUMMER.———e 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 











MT. 


FOR PARTICULARS 


Address 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and 10th Street. 








VAN YOR 


Tenor, 
6 E. {7 $t., 
wEW YORE. 





Under Management of WOLFSOHN [FUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Henry G. Hanchett will conduct the chorus and the ama- 
teur orchestra from Maxwell House. 
The program to be presented follows: 


Chorus, The Miller’s Wooing.......... peooneoes . Faning 
Incidental solos by Miss Stillman and Mr. At Lee 
Orchestra 
Salome, Intermezzo... : ‘ ‘ . Loraine 
Selection from Carmen ; ... Bizet 


o, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and Delilah). 
Saint-Saéns 


f 


Miss Camp 
Piano, Valse Madrileine Sternberg 


Miss Hull 


Gypsy John oven pecoes Clay 
Vulcan’s Song from Philemon and Baucis Gounod 
Mr. Andrews. 

Semi-Chorus, The Lost Chord.. naeee Sullivan 

Miss Kipling, Miss Pogson, Miss Stolz, Mrs. Hoffman, Miss 
Stillman, Miss Walker, Miss Van Deusen, Miss East 
man, Mrs. Van Deusen, Miss Meyer, Miss Boice, Miss 
Esterley 


With orchestral accompaniment 


Piano, Impromptu in A flat, op. 29 Chopin 
Mr. Dodd 

Solo, Hast Thou E’er Seen the Land (Mignon) Thomas 
Miss At Lee 

Duet, Margaret, O, ma Sceeur (Le Roy d’Ys) , Lalo 


Mrs. Wood, Miss Boice 
Orchestra— 

Intermezzo from Cavalleria Mascagni 
Coronation March from Folkunger Kratschmar 
Quartet, From Rigoletto Verd 

Miss Boice, Miss Camp, Mr. LaRoche, Mr. Andrews. 


Piano, Kammenoi Ostrow, op. 10, No. 22 Rubinstein 
Miss Hachtman 

S , Queen of the Earth Pinsut 
Mr. LaRoche 

Chorus, The Song of the Vikings Faning 


The solo pianists who play at the concert, Miss Marian 
\. Hachtman, Miss Bertha Hull and George William 
Dodd, are pupils of Dr. Hanchett 


Royal Amateur Orchestral Society. 
London, England. 


WELL attended and highly successful smoking con 
A cert was given by this well-known body of amateur 
musicians—the premier Orchestral Society of the United 
Kingdom—on April 3, at the Queen’s Hall. An ambitious 
program, including Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” Over 
Alsaciennes” was presented 
A fea- 
ture of the concert was the refined and finished singing of 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver, the popular Amer 
lic favor. Kennerley Run 


ture and Massenet’s “Scénes 
under the able conductorship of Ernest Ford. 


can contralto 





who is steadily growing in pul 


ford also sang in h best manner, ar was much ap 
plauded. The program follows 
Overture, Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Songs 
All Through the Night (old Wels air Arthur Somervel 
Marching Along M. V. White 
Kennerley Rumford 
Yeomanry Patrol Squir 
Songs 
Snow Flakes Cowen 
Love Me if I Live Cowen 


Mme. Eleanor Cleaver 
Massenet 


A. Thomas 


Suite, Scénes Alsaciennes 


Overture, Mignon 


Song, A Border Ballad Cowen 
Kennerley Rumford 

La Mariposa Diaz 

Songs 


Where Blooms the Rose 
I Cannot Help Loving Thee 
Mme. Eleanor Cleaver 
March, Tannhauser Wagner 
God Save the King 


Verdi Memorial in Vienna. 
WO performances of Verdi’s “Requiem Mass” took 
place April 25 and 28 in Vienna, for the benefit of 
the Verdi memorial to be erected in Milan 
conducted, and Giuseppina Uffredazzi, Virginia Guemini, 


Mascagni 


Francesco Marconi and Francesco Navarrini assisted, 
with the Singing Society of the Friends of Music and 
members of the Vienna Male Singing Society 
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William Worth Bailey. 


E. JOHNSTON, who during the past six or 
eight years has managed successfully most 
of the violinists who have visited this coun 
try, will next season introduce to the Amer 





ican public William Worth Bailey, whom he esteems as a 
phenomenon. He is only nineteen years of age, and since 
his birth has been totally blind leasing to relate he is 
Mr. Johnston during his career as impre- 


sario, has exploited many foreign celebrities. This, how 


an American 


ever, is the first American violinist whom he has ever 
managed. 

When Mr. Johnston was last in Europe one of his mu- 
sician friends said to him: “I want to introduce you to a 
young violinist who is, I believe, the coming man. He is 
blind, and has been so since he was born, yet he is to-day 
one of the best equipped violinists of his age in the world.” 
This naturally aroused the manager’s curiosity, and he ex 
pressed a desire to hear the young man play 

In speaking of this first meeting Mr. Johnston said to 
the writer: “Young Bailey had not finished the first move 
ment of the Beethoven Concerto before I was convinced 
that I was listening to a master violinist. He played for 
me a great variety of compositions, which served to dis 
play every side of his musical make-up. He performed 
everything equally well The severely classical works he 
gave with becoming seriousness and dignity, and discovered 
a thorough understanding of their contents The lighter 
and more romantic pieces were played with fascinating 
vivacity, captivating abandon and delightful suavity. Be 
tween a Beethoven Romanze and a Paganini Caprice there 


is a wide gulf, yet this young man’s ger 
} 
I 





bridged it 
Such an impeccable technic, such warmth and poetic feel 
ng, such ripeness of musicianship, maturity of judgment 
and correct taste, such sentiment and finesse I never be 
fore had found combined in any violinist As you know 


I am a seasoned veteran, impervious to the appeals of the 
I PI 


st eloquent music, yet I speak the sober truth when | 





declare that young iley did what no other violinist had 


ever accomplished before—he brought tears to my eyes 
Never had I been so stirred by violin playing. Then and 
there I resolved that I would engage this wonderful wizard 
of the violin Immediately I began negotiations, and now 
I am glad to inform the American public, through the col 
umns of THe Musicat Courter, that I have arranged 
make an American tour with young Bailey next season 
William Worth Bailey was born nineteen years ago it 
Fort Smith, Ark. Whet 


sion for music and a predilection for the violin. Re¢ 


very young he showed a pas 
ognizing his uncommon talents, his parents wisely de 
termined that they should be cultivated in the most in 
telligent way; they allowed the precocious youngster to 


follow the bent of his own inclinations There was some 


thing really pathetic about the boy’s love of music and 
devotion to the miniature violin his father gave him. This 
was little more than a toy, yet William contrived to educe 
from it very sweet music. Being deprived of one sens« 
his other senses seemed preternaturally acute He was 
blessed with an exceptionally keen and sensitive ear, and 
before he had reached his twelfth year, possessed absolute 
pitch. Even as a boy he was noted for his pure intona 
tion, which is, as is well understood, the sine qua non of 
the violinist 

Young Bailey was placed under the best teacher in 
that part of the country, but it was not long before he 
outstripped his preceptor. Then it was decided that he 


should be sent to Europe. He went to Liege and studied 


diligently under the most distinguished Belgian masters 
His progress was rapid and his acquirements were sure 
Ovide Musin, Ysaye and other authorities, it is said, w 


impressed by his great talents. They predicted that the 


young American would forge his way to the front by the 
sheer force of his genius. Having finished his course at 
Liege, young Bailey began playing in public, and his su 
cess was unequivocal. He created a furore. wherever he 


went, and the music critics proclaimed him the “Amer- 
ican Paganini.” Although he has been before the public 
only a short time, he enjoys an exceedingly high trans- 
Atlantic reputation. His repertory is very large, em 
bracing the principal works written for the violin, from 
Corelli to Saint-Saéns. His forthcoming tournée in the 
United States should prove brilliantly successful 


Emma Thursby’s Closing Musicale. 


ISS EMMA THURSBY gave her final “At home” 
for this season at her handsome apartment in 
“The Gramercy,” at 34 Gramercy Park, last Friday af 
brilliant people at Miss 


ternoon One always meets 


[hursby’s “Friday afternoons,” and despite the downpour 
last week, her rooms were filled overflowing, and an 


nted. Several of Mis 


unusually fine program was pres 


Thursby’s pupils sang, and other artists contributed to the 

njoyment of the guests 
Miss Norma Meyer, the twelve year old flutist, and 
pupil of Eugene Weiner, played two numbers, her dis 
tinguished teacher accompanying at the piano. First 
Miss Meyer played Heinrich Hoffmann’s “Concertstiick,’ 
The child’s 


tone is wonderful, and ogether her playing is marked 


and then the waltz from a suite by Godard 


for its vital musical quality 


Robert Hosea, the manly young basso, sang Oley 


Speaks’ “Maytime,” the gifted young composer playing 
the piano accompaniment. Mr. ‘Speaks sang later in the 
afternoon “Barque at Midnight,” by Lambert. The song 


was well suited to his resonant voice. Edward Brigham 





another basso, sang, and Miss Bendel, a niece of Madame 
Modjeska, sang Polish song Divine Redeemer,” by 
Gounod 
Miss Henriette Weber, the pianist, played very bril 
ntly Sinding’s “Friihlingsrauschen,” a Miss Webet 
played highly mus iccompaniment r the pupils 


Miss Thursby wl ing These pupils were Mis 
Grace Clare, Miss Reb i Cornett and Miss Zettie Ken 


nedy, all them sopran ind all three showing in their 
thod tl idvantages studying with a great artist like 
Emma Thursby. Miss Clare sang the “Care Nome,” from 
Rigolett« and “Hosanna,” by Graniet1 Miss Cornett 
sang “The Violet,” by Albert Mildenberg, and Miss Ker 
edy gave the mad scene from “Lucia,” Mr. Weiner play 
ng the flute oblig nl most finished styl Although 
I three young womert high soprano voices, the rich 
yw they put ir he ve medium regis 


Miss Marion Johnson recited a society sketch, and Mr 
Harris, from Modjeska’s company, recited “The Seven 
ges,” from “As You Like It.” 
Among the guests present were Dr. Lumbholtz, the 
Norwegian traveler and explorer; Mrs. Wayland Kim 
ball, of Portland, Me Miss Sarah Farmer, of Green 
Acre, Me.; Mrs. Charles I. Berg, the Swami Abhedananda 
the Vedantu Society; Livingston Platt, J. C. Mills 
Mrs. Miriam Ford and Jan Thursby 
stess Miss Thursby was assisted in receiving the 


ousin of the 


gues yy her sister, who resides with her 


Harry Clifford Lott, 
ARRY CLIFFORD LOTT is a 


is tast torging t the ront Possessed of a re 


young baritone who 





markably fine high baritone voice and musi intel] 


gence, Mr. Lott bids fair to win for himself high place 


among the concert singers of America He was soloist 


at the last Mendelssohn Glee Club concert, at which he 


re called alter 


his rendition of the Prologue to “I Pagliacci.” Mr. Lott 


ved great success being repeate lly 


recently sang with fine success at the Dayton, Ohio, mu 
sical tival, and also ir oncerts at Columbus, Ohio 
He pup ) ne now bas H he W th 
spoor 
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San Francisco, May 6, tgot. 
HE week's opening was the Recital of Modern 
Classics at Sherman, Clay & Co. Hall on 
Monday evening when Bert Georges made his 
appearance after an absence of some months. 
This event was a matter of much interest to 





the friends of the young man, whose concert 
before leaving for New York was still fresh in their minds. 
At both these concerts Mr. Georges was assisted by Miss 
Grace Barker Marshall, a young pianist pupil of Elizabeth 
Westgate. In making up his program Mr. Georges was 
not happy in his selections, the greater number of which 
require a more experienced singer with a broader inter- 
pretation than the young bass is at present able to give. 
The songs in themselves are highly interesting, as can 
be seen from the program appended. However, Mr. 
Georges is still a student, a litthke over ambitious perhaps, 
but he has a good voice that hard study and the develop- 
ment of time will undoubtedly give the needed qualifica- 
tions for a successful professional singer. It is a matter 
of special notice that all those who heard him at his 
farewell concert last autumn speak of the marked im- 
provement shown. Mr. Georges was a pupil of Edward 
Xavier Rolker before he went to New York. 

Miss Marshall was suffering from nervousness in her 
solos, but the accompaniments, difficult ones at that, were 
played with ease. Her best work was done in the three 
numbers on qnatrains from the “Rubaiyat,” the second one 
being played with much delicacy and expression. 

\n audience that filled the hall almost to overflowing 
testified to their friendliness for both singer and player 
by applauding everything. This was the program: 
rhree Hungarian Folksougs een 

Phere Was None to Match Kerekes. 
Mourning in the Village Dwells. 


Francis Korbay 


Shepherd See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane 
Piano, Two Russian Morceaux— 
juisietiadnsenwaboousns Rachmaninoft 
siewieeegevanen - Pachulski 


Prelude 


Spinning Wheel 


Songs 
Pere CPOE Ts oc ivnacic detect tetccccntecesenetis Loewe 
DEE auaudssdsvceuoiedestolseaeetordcabebneies Neidlinger 
Lif SE) INS sled iaiars a0 00@ daralesialain ich aca aniatetna ies .... Neidlinger 
Song of Sir Gile peecsonvergnseseos Csbocoee .. Wilby 

Piano, Three numbers from a Suite of pieces on Quatrains 

f Wt oink ctddnccanksdvonaeteoeee -Arthur Foote 

Song 
Ce Se ois occceesdpncenstniduedatemceasene Woodman 
Ma it! DE ocpnap es cusccewe bs sbaaseeh eek bases eebieastee White 

©bA © 


Under the direction of Henry Heyman, Miss Frances 
Wertheimer made her first appearance after several years’ 
absence in Eurepe on Thursday evening at Sherman, Clay 


& Co. Hall, being assisted by Oscar Frank, baritone, and 
John R. Lewis, violinist, a talented pupil of Henry Hey- 
nan. Miss Wertheimer’s musical studies were carried on 


at the Royal Conservatory of Music, Leipsic. The young 


dy made a most favorable impression, her musical at- 
tainments giving her at once a high position with the 


promise of a brilliant future. The desire to hear her with- 


out accompanying or supporting instrument was gratified 
in the Mendelssohn Fantaisie, op. 28, F sharp minor, and 
Moszkowski Waltz, op. 34, No. 1, both of which were much 
enjoyed. 

John R. Lewis is a pupil of whom Mr. Heyman may 
well be proud. With much technical skill he plays in a 
broad, artistic way, with a sympathetic tone that at once 
draws his audience to him. He made a decided success 
and many were the compliments showered upon him, as 
well as rosy prognostications for the future. His solo 
was Ries’ Second Suite, op. 27, Prelude, Romance and 
Scherzo. 


GA® 


Mrs. Grace Morei-Dickman’s reception on Thursday 
evening was largely attended, her handsome suite of apart- 
ments being filled with guests, to the number of about 
fifty. Music and recitations by well-known professionals 
and society people were given, the evening proving an 
enjoyable one. Mrs. Dickman, who is too seldom heard 
in public, sang the “Ode to Sappho” in a most finished, 
artistic way. It was a matter of regret that her duties 
as hostess prevented her gratifying the evident desire of 
her guests for more and still more songs. Mrs. Carrie 


Brown Dexter sang several ballads. 
©®Aa® 


Miss Beulah George will give a benefit concert at Cen- 
tury Hall on Friday evening, when she will be assisted by 
Miss Zueletta George, contralto; Mr. Pasmore, bass, and 
by the Pasmore trio, Mary, Susan and Dorothy, in en 
semble work. Miss George is one of Mr. Pasmore’s best 
pupils. She is popular in social and musical circles and 
has sung this season at the Century, Sorosis and Mills 
clubs. for the Daughters of the Revolution, the Saturday 
Morning Club of Sacramento, the Adelphian of Alameda 
and the Ebell of Oakland, besides at a number of other 


concerts in this city. 
®©®Aa® 


In reference to the number of times “In a Persian Gar- 
den” has been sung in this city and vicinity, it may be 
stated that an erroneous impression was given the writer 
of its having only been done once, and then by H. B. 
Pasmore. Mrs. Marriner-Campbell prepared it with her 
pupils the same winter that Mr. Pasmore did, and it was 
given in the Unitarian Church, with Mr. Armstrong, a 
well-known lecturer, as reader. The first part of the even- 
ing Mr. Armstrong gave his lecture on “Famous Singers 
and Artists I Have Known,” and then read the portions 
of the “Rubaiyat” that were to be sung. Miss Florence 
Doane, Miss Marks, Miss Roberts, Herbert Williams and 
Mr. Campbell were the soloists. A month later the same 
singers gave it at the residence of Mrs. Robert Watt in 
Oakland for a charity fund. This music has never be- 
come a “fad” in this city, as in many Eastern places, where 
it has been worn threadbare from frequent repetitions. 


On May 1 Mrs. Fannie Dam-Hilton entertained a large 
number of friends at her residence in Fruitvale. The 
house was most lavishly decorated with roses and flowers 
from her garden, the top of the piano being entirely cov- 
ered with roses in different shades of pink, from dark to 
light, producing a charming effect. During the evening an 
impromptu program was given by some of Mrs. Hilton's 
pupils, Mrs. Anna Cassidy Beal accompanying. Mrs. Car- 
rie Foss-Snyder presented four of her pupils upon this oc- 
casion whose recitations were much enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. Miss Winnifred Wilson, a young student of fif- 
teen; Ernest MacCandlish, George L. Kronmiller and Mrs. 
Beal gave the vocal numbers, delighting the audience with 
their voices and method of singing. Mrs. Hilton is one 
of the busy and successful teachers, having a large class 
of pupils in Fruitvale and Oakland, as well as many in 
this city. , 

®©®AaA©® 

On May 22 the cornerstone of the new hall will be laid 
at Mills College with appropriate ceremonies. This hall is 
named for Louis Lisser, whose work as a teacher at the 
college is so well known and appreciated by all musicians 
of this coast. 

®©®AaA® 

Afternoons of song will be given on the 11th and 18th 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Percy R. Dow. The pro- 
gram next Saturday will be presented by Miss Wilhelmine 
Koenig, Miss Corinne Gyle, Miss Dorothy Churchman, 
Andrew Y. Wood and Walton C. Webb, all pupils of Mr. 


Dow. The accompanist will be Miss Julia Levinson. 
®©®Aa® 


A successful performance of the operetta, “The Marsh 
King,” music by C. H. McCurrie, has just been given at 
the Max-Donough Theatre, Oakland. It is said to be melo- 
dious and pleasing. The orchestra was directed by Mr 
Wilhelm). 

®A® 

Lewis Thwaites, organist of St. John’s Church, Stockton, 
is giving a series of organ recitals, the next one to occur 
to-morrow evening 


G@A® 


The Mendelssohn Quartet, of Tucson, Ariz., gave its 


first performance April 25. 


ERBERT WITHERSPOON keeps busy as ever. 

He will sing in the “Creation” in Brooklyn May 15, 

a song recital May 21 in the same place, three concerts 

at the Lowville, N. Y., festival, May 28 and 29, and some 

six or seven other dates before the end of the season 

A press notice given below shows one of his recent 
successes: 

In the absence of Julian Walker, who could not fulfil his engage 
ment, owing to a severe cold, the bass soloist of the evening was 
Herbert Witherspoon. He sang all the numbers allotted to Mr 
Walker in such a masterly manner as to impress convincingly upon 
the critical audience his excellent qualities as a trained vocalist. His 
voice, which is of rare timbre, was heard to fine advantage in 
Verdi's aria, “Ella Giommai M’amo,” and in response to a well 
merited encore he sang a catchy humorous ballad, entitled “The 
Monk in Cloister Dim.” 

* * * Two solos by Mr. Witherspoon came next 
“Eyes of Blue,” by Chaminade, and Schumann's “The Two Grena 
diers.””. Both were beautifully rendered, but the second was given 
with especial dash.—Evening Journal, Jersey City. 


They were 











A New Song by Leopold. 

A. LEOPOLD, the New Haven (Conn.) vocal 
E, teacher and composer, has written another song, 
“Love's Question,” and the same has been published, and 
is on sale at the music stores. The composer has dedicated 
the song to his talented Hartford pupil, Miss Gladys 
Corinne Keeney. The song, which shows excellent melodic 
gifts, promises to become popular. Miss Keeney will sing 
it at her own recital, which she gives to-day (Wednes- 
day). The words, or poem, selected by Mr. Leopold for 
his musical setting are by Charles E. Nettleton, of Hart- 
ford. 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, ! 

May 3, 1901.4 

FTER a long calm our peace has been suddenly 
invaded by such a batch of exhausting con- 

CO. certs as London has not experienced for a 
year—since, in fact, Mr. Newman last 

dulged in a musical festival. So far I have faithfully at 
Mondays, with Colonne at the 
Wednesdays, with Ysay« 


Weingartner. To 


tended every function 
helm; Tuesdays, with Ysaye; 
and Saint-Saéns, and Thursdays, with 
night Mr. Wood has his first show, and to-morrow he con 
ducts again, Harold Bauer being pianist. As these affairs 
have not yet come off it is a trifle unsafe for me to de 


scribe them in any detail 
®©®Aa©® 

The festival opened brilliantly with a 
Monday, an air of which the words are not so familiar 
We used to call it “God Save the Queen;” but what it is 
called now I cannot say. I suppose a name will in due 
time be found. This heard and survived, those of us who 
sat down again and 


familiar air on 


had loyally stood on our hind legs 
prepared ourselves to hearken to an overture by Bizet, 
“Patrie.” Now be it understood that Colonne conducted; 
and let me at once make it clear that I am not and can 
not become an admirer of Colonne. Lamoureux never 
roused me to stormy enthusiasm, but at least he had his 
qualities, his playing was unmistakably his own. He was 
an academic, undeniably; he whittled away all force 
and breadth of music by seeking to arrive at too perfect 
accuracy of detail; but the result of his efforts was never 
disagreeable: it might sontetimes be cold, but generally 
it was pleasant. Now I deliberately set it down as my 
opinion that Colonne’s playing is generally absolutely un 
“classical” 


pleasant. He is not an objective player of the 


school; he does not give you a faithful, deadly, accurate 
account of the music on the desk 
the other hand, neither does he give you a strongly accent 


ed personal impression of it 


in front of him; and on 


His average level is one of 
and when he departs from this he be 
comes quite ugly. In London and in Paris—oh! again 
and again in Paris, that unmusical city where they are 
content to do half a dozen operas again and again for a 
year, and where months may pass and never a symphony 
or so much as a concert overture can be heard; and the 
more I have heard him the more I dislike. This is per- 


stodgy mediocrity; 








eee 


sonal and peculiar to myselt 


here as he undoubtedly is in Paris; but I observe that he 
stirs in few of my brethren anything like the feelings of 
positive resentment he stirs in me I insist, then, on 
Bizet overture 


this before proceeding to say that the 
seemed to me utterly uninteresting 
Played by 


ergy, passion and color To me on Monday 


Lamoureux it might hi sounde 


confoundedly commonplace that I was tired 
before the end. A Beethoven Symphony, No 
followed and sounded scarcely better. It 
favorite pieces of music; that last movement 
and filled with strange, mysterious passion, is 


of the principal joys of life. But Colonne robbed 


its essential qualities; it was like Beethoven played on a 


barrel organ. If I were asked to mention some of the 
Colonne is so unsatisfactory I 


might reply that he never pulls off a full, rich, mezzoforte 


technical reasons why 


he gives us pianissimos, very uneven, unbalanced and con 
sequently indistinct; he gives us fortissimos that tear the 
very ears out of one’s head; but a mezzoforte never, and 
never a real crescendo or diminuendo. His tone quality is 

I have nothing to say about mor 
“Redemption,” of Franck 
save that it is honest and dull kapellmeister music. Liszt's 


always unsatisfactory 
eau symphonique, César 
Piano Concerto in E flat was magnificently played by 
susoni, who should not have been permitted to play 
all. Madame Blanche Marchesi sang a Han 
the most un-Handelian manner conceivable 
G@®AaA® 

I pass over Tuesday's concert with 
about Brema’s singing of the final s 
dammerung,” and about an adagio for 


poser called Lekeu, who died 


very young some ars 
indeed 


Jean de Reszké and also David Bispham. But they had 


Brema has, of course, a “made” voice—as 


more to make their voices out of than has our Marie 
Still she has worked wonders. She cannot thrill an audi 
ence by magical beauty of tone, nor even astonish it by 
wonderful technical accomplishment in phrasing and just 
emphasis; but in such a scene as this from the “Gétter 
dammerung” she can give a broad, passionate interpreta 
tion of the music that stirs one irresistibly. Her emotion 
s genuine and by dint of sincerity in the expression of it 


slie arrives at beauty of a sort. She is, of 
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Colonne is not popular 


course, best on the st: have not heard here there 
f I remember aright, since 1898, when she was singing 
so well at Bayreuth that old Mamma Wagner felt such 
fine renderings of her husband’s music to be so absurdly 
rong that she took immediate steps to get rid of her 
But it is rumored that she will sing at Covent Garden this 
year, and if this proves ft iall be there There 
are few artists of her type the worl Excepting Jear 
de Reszké, 
the type is an interesting one. The Lekeu piece 
out to be not particularly charming. But the composer 


Bispham and Ternina I know no other, and 


turned 
seems to have been a promising young man, and if some 
one will let us hear something else of his it will be heard 


and one will be able judge better of the man 


©®A® 
Wednesday evening i desolate affair Saint-Saén 
conducted a dreary symphony of his, one in A, in a fash 
on that made it drearie in oO uuld have imagined 
» his beat I cannot tell 


‘ 


gladly 


possible How the band 
In “Le Rouet d’Omphale” it didn’t, and the result was that 
the thing had to be stopped and recommenced. Saint- 
Saéns is surely the least inspiring personality—or ab 
sence of personality—who has ever been mixed up with 
music. Some of his early stuff—‘Samson et Dalila,” for 
example”—has the breath of life in it; but since then he 
has gone on writing balder and balder strings of notes, 
at last he has rea it appears to have always 

been his aim—he can with the greatest ease cover pages 
music paper with what o ympelled to call music, 
but music in which ther not a hint of beauty, of 
ye discovered As a piano 


thought, of personal 


player he is no better. On dnesday he played a simple 
concerto of Mozart as though he had never seen it 
nd didn’t care we thoug r as the pub 
st: there was 
or gallery 
lad of 

Phursday, h« ver, t house went nearly mad over 

f W eingartnetr 
living. Of his 
I have never 
Das Gefélde der 
It is not 
Richard Strauss 
suave, har 

aught nothing striking in it. Still, it preposterous 
1dge of such a work by one hearing f his conducting 
I certainly can splendid reading 
is not bro in ( further 
Mott! sacrificing det t t t I end 
The Wagner playing was also fine. The 
Weingartne 
surprised that he n r is ask o go to Bay 
With young Siegfried about tha uld never do 


Wagner player that 


speak again about him 1 t ek, and say some 


about Wood's 


als in genera 
) genera 
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Margaret Macintyre to Return. 
ARGARET MACINTYRE w 


return here ne 


Bispham with Grau. 
AVID BISPHAM will be 
Maurice Grau 


-e' this singer 


not inging 
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E wonder how many musicians were made mil- 
lionaires by Wall Street last week? 


R. PAUL KLENGEL has been re-elected con- 
ductor of the Liederkranz Society. 


a is reported that the Syracuse Musical Festival 
was given at a loss of $2,600. The guarantors 
will be called upon to pay the deficit. 


i a HE production of M. Paderewski’s opera 

“Manru” is fixed for the 25th inst. at Dresden. 
The first performance of “Manru” in Poland will be 
on June 5. 


G RAND opera made money during the past 

season, though no dividend was declared by 
the Maurice Grau Opera Company. This recalls 
the story of the Texas landlord who told his guests 
that he had no boiled eggs on the bill of fare, but 
he could give them a nice omelette! 


HE rat that appeared at a concert of the Con- 

necticut M. T. A. in Harvard last week must 

have enjoyed the confusion it created. There was 

a protracted scene of hysteria, during which the 

chorus retreated, music was suspended and bedlam 
reigned. The little beast was not white. 


HE annual meeting of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society was held last week at the 
Aschenbroedel Verein. Emil Paur was re-elected 
conducted for the ensuing year, and Andrew Car- 
negie president. The old board of directors was re- 
elected, with the exception of Frederick Bergner, 
the venerable ’cellist. He was succeeded by Gustav 
Dannreuther. 
- 
HERE seems to be nothing in the story of the 
rebuffs given Richard M. Robinson, the col- 
ored assistant supervisor of music in the public 
schools. We hope not. The day for that sort of 
thing has gone by in the North. Even the ex-sheet 
music dealer from Denver denies that he “reflected 
in any way on Mr. Robinson’s ability as a teacher.” 
It would have been funny if he had. 


LEVEN weeks of opera is now officially sched- 
uled, the New York season beginning Decem- 

ber 23. Calvé returns. She is now a Christian 
Scientist, having lost interest in Buddhism. Lilli 
Lehmann, too, must be one, for she still believes that 
she has a voice! Nordica may appear in the Ring 
performances next March; otherwise it is quite true 
that she intends to go on a protracted concert tour. 


ITH the closing last week of Moretti’s restau- 
rant on Twenty-first street, an old musical 
landmark vanishes. During the old days Moretti kept 
a famous place on Fourteenth street, near Third 
avenue, and was patronized by many well-known 
singers, artists, theatrical folk and prominent men 
of the day. Patti, Susini, Nilsson, Campanini, 
Henry Ward Beecher and many others were his 
regular customers. Nothing better demonstrates 
the end of the Italian musical regime in this city 
than the disappearance of the famous Italian restau- 
rants and cafés like Buchignani’s, Riccadonna’s, 
Martinelli’s, Moretti’s and others. 
-_ 
HE London Daily News prints the following 
interesting bit of news in its current issue: 
We have received news from Vienna which will clear 
up the rather astonishing reports that have been current 


during the last few days concerning the supposed discov- 
ery of a string quartet by Schubert. The telgrams, which 


gave the key as D flat and the date as 1844 (Schubert 
died in 1828), were clearly wrong. The find, however. 
proves to be the very important one of the popular quar- 
tet in D minor, the MS. of which had been lost; and as 
Schubert rewrote the finale in accordance with the judg- 
ment of his friends, who thought it too long, the discov- 
ery of the original finale promises to be exceedingly in- 
teresting. The MS. is dated March, 1824, two years ear 
lier than was generally supposed. It is very possible that 
the same collection (that of the late Councillor Wissiagg), 
may be fruitful of some more discoveries, as there are a 
mass of manuscripts yet unsorted, and already a fragment 
of sixteen pages of a quite unknown quartet has been un- 
earthed, so that it is probable a more careful search may 
result in the finding of the complete work. That there 
are many Schubert manuscripts (including a missing sym- 
phony) yet undiscovered in Vienna was, it will be recol 
lected, a favorite theory of the late Sir George Grove 


HAROLD BAUER’S GREAT 
SUCCESS IN PARIS. 


[By Caste] 
Paris, May 11, 190! 
Musical Courier, New York: 
H AROLD BAUER'’S recital an extraordinary 
event ; men and women rushed on the stage 
cheering and demanding encores. M. 


THE SEASON ENDS. 

A S the New York musical season wanes, the Lon- 

don one waxes. There was a time, say a dec- 
ade ago, when the musical season of this city never 
ended. With the close of opera came the spring 
concerts and festivals—there were more festivals in 
those days, and June usually saw Anton Seidl at 
Brighton Beach conducting the most interesting 
summer concerts New York ever attended since 
the old series given by Theodore Thomas at the 
Central Park Garden. But now we have changed 
all this, and our heated term is relieved by little 
good music 

The season is fairly at an end. Musicians are 
getting ready for their vacation—too long a vaca- 
tion for most of them—and musical people are be- 
ginning to talk about Bayreuth and Munich. It has 
been a busy one, this past season. We have listened 
to Arthur Friedheim, Dohnanyi, Harold Bauer, 
Florence Gale, Gabrilowitsch, Ida Rothstein, Car- 
refio, Winkler, Sieveking, Huss, Heyman, Proctor, 
Toselli, Delhaze-Wickes, Courtlandt Palmer, Na- 
deau, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Josef Weiss, Aus der Ohe, 
Burmeister, Slivinski, Hofmann, Harriette Cady, 
Arthur Whiting, Godowsky and Breitner. This is 
a formidable list of pianists 

Edouard Strauss, with his dance orchestra, and 
Hans Winderstein, with the Leipsic Philharmonic 
Orchestra, were visitors from over the seas, while 
the Boston Symphony in ten and our own Philhar- 
monic Society in sixteen concerts, gave us plenty of 
orchestral music. The Pittsburg Symphony Or- 
chestra paid us two visits, and there were a number 
of minor orchestral affairs. There was chamber 
music by the Bendix, Morgan, Dannreuther and 
Kneisel quartets. Among the violinists heard were 
Leonora Jackson, Fritz Kreisler, Frederick Voelker, 
Mrs. Breitner, Miss Otten and Maud Powell. Hugo 
Becker, Jean Gerardy, Leo Schulz and Flavia Van 
den Hende gave ’ceilo recitals. Harp recitals were 
given by Avice Boxall and John Cheshire. 

There were song recitals by Sembrich, Heinrich 
Meyn and Carrie Bridewell, Gwilyn Miles and Evan 
Williams, Charles W. Clark, Minnie Tracey, Souza, 
Olitska and Susan Metcalfe. Victor Harris pro- 
duced Liza Lehmann’s “The Daisy Chain.” 

Among some of the new works we heard were 
Richard Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben”; Josef Suk’s 
Symphony in E; Horatio Parker’s “Northern Bal- 
lade”; C. M. Loeffler’s “The Death of Tintagiles”’ ; 
Dohnanyi's piano Concerto, Strauss’ two new songs, 
“Pilgers Morganlied” and “Hymnus”; Taniew’s 
“Oresteia” and d’Albert’s ‘cello Concerto. Henry 
Holden Huss presented the revised version of his 
piano concerto, and Miss Powell played Rimsky- 
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Korsakow’s violin Fantasy. There were revivals of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Francesca de Rimini” and “Man- 
fred,” thanks to Mr. Paur and the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, while Mr. Gericke gave us Goldmark’s E 
minor Symphony and Richard Strauss’ “Italia Suite 
Symphonique.” 

The choral works sung were Verdi's “Requiem,” 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Bach’s Mass in B minor, 
“The Messiah,” Dvorak’s “Requiem,” Bach’s “Mat- 
thew Passion,” Schubert’s “Song of Triumph” and 
Henry K. Hadley’s “In Music’s Praise.” There 
were also the usual number of amateur concerts. 
The opera statistics have been printed. Thus ends 
the musical season of 1900-1901. 


ANTI-FAT. 
ONSTERNATION is apt to overtake certain 
opera singers, who will hear the news em- 


bodied in the following : 

New Or.eans, May 11.—Judge King in the Civil Dis- 
trict Court of this city has decided that fatness in the 
female operatic line justifies an impresario in breaking his 
contract. The case is that of Gabrielle Stervel against 
Henry Berriel, manager of the French Opera Company. 
Mile. Stervel came here from San Francisco under 
what she asserts was a contract to sing. Berriel refused 
to let her sing under the ground that she was ton fat. 
She brought suit for damages for breach of contract 

The court upholds the manager, who testified that he 
had already one stout woman in his company, not as fat 
as Mlle. Stervel If Mlle 
the page in “The Huguenots” or as Siebel in “Faust,” 
the manager said, “both of whom wear tights, it would 


Stervel were cast as 


create an uproar of laughter in the audience, however 
fine her voice might be.” The court took the same view 
f the matter and Mlle. Stervel will receive no damages 

It might also allay their apprehension to learn 
that this learned Louisiana judge may not find his 
opinion upheld by higher courts in his own State 
and by courts in other States 

Miss Minnie Tracey, who left for Paris last week, 
was summarily discharged from the late English 
Opera Company on the ground that she weighed too 
much, and yet all the thin, light weight singers of 
the company could not save it from destruction ; it 
died of anemia. “That’s too thin,” someone may 
say, but the fact remains that Miss Tracey was valu- 
able, and although her weight might have given the 
necessary bulk to the company to sustain it, yet 
even with two hundred pounds more of body the 
company may still have ended its day for want of 
sustenance. There were too many Americans in it, 
we suspect. 

Miss Tracey, soon after her separation from the 
adventurous scheme, began to reduce her tissue, and 
when she left here last week she was a_ buoyant, 
light-stepping fairy of 178 avoirdupois, not much 
for a large and well proportioned lady. The lesson 
was therefore not unheeded, and if she continues her 
banting process she will return at about 150, which 
fits her for Aida, or Valentine, or even the coy 
Gretchen. 
ing, drink Wurzburger and enter the ring of the 
Briinnhildes. Materna weighed 210, Malten 218 
and Lehmann 208 as Briinnhildes at Bayreuth and 


She should go to Germany, cease bant- 


other Teutonic strongholds. 
Several other Allemanic Briinnhildes raised the 
scales to 220 to 230 lbs., grocer’s weight, and made 
ponderous careers in Europe. Titjens was a win- 
ner, handicapped at 215, and she was only one inch 
taller than Tracey, stocking feet. The relative 
measurements were all taken on records her at the 
time Miss Tracey contemplated legal proceedings 
versus the now defunct English Opera Company. 
Sterveil, the lady who was the plaintiff in the case 
above cited, is unknown, and has never had her 
portrait in this paper. Her dimensions and cubic 
capacity can therefore not be gauged, but we should 
judge that she might be entered in the 200 Ib. class. 
If she sings well, and as an opera artist act well, it 
does seem as if her weight should carry no weight 
one way or the other. But if managers in America are 
going to judge opera singers in accordance with 
avoirdupois, we could not have Parepa Rosas, or Tit- 





jens, or Teresina Singers, or Maternas, or similar 
singers on the American operatic stage—and many 
others whose names are now forgotten. 

Of the law we know nothing, but it might be well 
to ask how artists are to prevent the growth of 
avoirdupois, and if a fixed handicap should not here- 
after be mentioned if this decision should prevail 
Meantime Minnie Tracey is all right, for she may 
reduce for America or increase for Germany. 





“ WITHOUT NOTES.” 
[* is the fashion nowadays for musicians to dis- 
pense with notes in their public performances. 
Violinists play without notes, pianists play without 
notes, and even conductors wave their baton with- 
All this is very wonderful and strikes 
Who can help 


out notes. 
the lay mind with astonishment. 
being impressed by the strength of memory dis 
played when a pianist masters a difficult program, 
and a conductor conducts a difficult piece without 
a scrap of paper on his desk? 

A late writer in the Signale regards all this as 
merely exaggerated virtuosity, a high grade of tech- 
nic. It is no guarantee of artistic ability. Just as 
an actor may be letter perfect in his lines, yet be 
utterly devoid of comprehension of the play and his 
part, and quite incompetent to express the author’s 
meaning, so may a tenor or a soprano be able to 
sing without the notes, and yet be far from possess- 
ing any artistic merit. So, too, in the case of a con- 
ductor. In the case of operatic singers it is of course 
necessary for them to do so, but it is not necessary 
in the case of the conductor. People talk of the 
score pages being a hindrance to freedom of expres 
sion and diverting the attention from the real 
subject. 

If this is true then all piano scores must be ban- 
ished, and the inference follows that all the older 
performers or conductors who were famous before 
the modern fad arose could not play or conduct, 
which is absurd. Weber’s son in his life of his father 
relates that once the “Magic Flute” was to be given 
in Dresden without rehearsal. The performance 
was just about to begin, the court was expected, but 
there was no score. Weber conducted the first act 
with the utmost composure without the score, then 
when it arrived from his house he played from it. 
It never occurred to him unnecessarily to display his 
ability. The audience regarded him as a wizard, 
for, as the son says, the public always admires art 
tricks more than art works. Weber could conduct 
his opera without the score not because he had 
labored over it for the purpose of conducting with- 
out it, but because he knew it really “by heart’; not 
in the common sense of the term, as when we say 
that a boy recites “Casabianca” by heart, meaning 
by memory, but because he was thoroughly at one 
with the work in heart and soul; he knew it “in- 
wendig”’ as well as “auswendig,” and the latter was 
the result of the former. 

Can the same be said of all the “auswendig” con- 
ductors to-day? In too many cases they have de- 
voted such attention to this technical virtuosity that 
the audience notices lack of feeling for style and 
independent judgment and feeling. The public 
ought to hear and feel, but when it just admires how 
the conductor directs without a score we are con- 
fronted with the condition that threatens all our 
musical life—that of mistaking the means for the 
end, and preferring technic to soul, of drawing at- 
tention from the work performed to the person of 
the performer. All that the public need ask from a 
conductor is that he conducts correctly and well. 
When the musical public is trained to hear alone, 
without seeing, when music solely and exclusively 
is in question, then there will be sound judgment 
and knowledge among friends of music, and better 
teaching in the music schools. 

Dr. Von der Pfordten’s remarks are designed 
first and foremost for the virtuosi conductors. But 
in Berlin, as well as in Leipsic and Munich, the ques- 





tion of conductors is gaining attention. Dr. Hug 
Haan is afflicted by the swarms of young men turned 
out by the conservatories who appear “second 


capellmeisters” or “correpetitors’ in various 
theatres to the dismay of directors, singers and first 
capellmeisters. The trouble with these conservatory 
graduates, according to Dr. Haan, is their educa 
tion, which is too classical, and almost useless for 
a practical profession. They have in their desks a 
string quartet, perhaps a symphony in four move 
ments, but of the opera repertory, old or new, they 
know nothing, because their teachers think such 
things as operas and operettas beneath their notice 
Hence when the newly engaged second capellmeister 
comes to a rehearsal every singer in the chorus 
knows more about the opera and the chorus parts 
than he does, and thus no respect is felt for him 
The profession of an opera capellmeister, Dr. Haan 
continues, is the saddest of all careers. It is one 
from which young men ought to be warned off. In 
the first place, it is overfilled; scarcely a third of the 
aspirants can find engagements. The pay, conse 
quently, is very poor. The first capellmeister in a 
great city theatre receives 3,000 to 4,000 marks a 
vear, but the average salary is about 200 marks a 


While the 


German conservatories turn out every year a num- 


month for a season of seven months 


ber of aspirants for this difficult, thankless, ill-paid 
office, they ought to give them some practical 
knowledge. They ought to know the chorus parts 
in the repertory operas, the tempi of the choruses 
and soli numbers, and be good pianists; only a 
pianist with technical skill can be a good accom 
panist. One who has not this practical knowledge 
will, in spite of the string quartets and symphonies 
that he has in his pocket, very soon be told to get 
out. 

The two articles on the “auswendig” capellmeister 
and the “young” capellmeister have nothing in com 
mon; they show, however, that the worship of the 
capellmeister is declining, and the glory of con 
ductordom obscured even in the land of capell- 
meisters. 


GIVE THE ACCOMPANIST HIS 
DUE. 

te all the myriad of concerts given of every de- 

gree of excellence, and of every possible va 
riety, there is one important factor that is always 
entirely overlooked by the audience, never noticed 
by the press and which excites at best but a languid 
interest and a half hearted appreciation on the part 
of the soloists. It is the one factor that can abso 
lutely mar the success of the finest solo work: it is 
the basis of every artistic effort; it is, in short, the 
backbone of the whole affair, and yet it is the one 
thing that is relegated to the nimbus of oblivion by 
a careless public. The exponent of this particular 
field of activity verily has to hide his light under a 
bushel of combined snubs and indifference, and is 
evidently expected to find his sole reward in the 
comfortable knowledge of a duty performed and a 
task well done. 

This much neglected individual is the poor, over 
worked accompanist, whose task begins and ends 
with the 
throughout. 


program, a continuous performance 
He enters upon his work weighed 
down with the responsibility of remembering a 
thousand and one suggestions and commands that 
have been given him (always varied at each re 
hearsal) about doing this so and so and that another 
way, all of which represent the multitudinous 
fancies, whims and caprices of a number of artists 
in varying moods. But to remember all these 
things is not the least of his troubles. He knows 

and no one knows as well—that the mood para 
mount at the time of the concert may be of a nature 
that will not only go contrary to but will quite up 
set all the rules that governed the previous inter 
pretations. And woe to the accompanist if by some 
superhuman instinct he does not at the first note 
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divine the mood his soloist is in. Always to be on 
the alert is one of his chief requisites. 

The truth of the matter is that the art of accom- 
panying must, like everything else, be understood 
in order to be appreciated, and it is not understood. 
There is where the trouble lies. The general idea 
that it is very easy to play a good accompaniment, 
and that it is “a natural gift,” is all nonsense. It is 
an art that can be studied, cultivated and mastered 
as well as anything else, provided it is attempted 
seriously and followed in the proper spirit. But in 
order to approach it in the right way, so that you 
may fulfill its artistic function, you must first get 
away from the idea that it consists simply of read- 
ing notes and scrambling after the singer as well as 
you can. Not at all. 

In the first place, the accompaniment breathes as 
much of the spirit of the composition as any other 
part. Also, it requires as careful an interpretation. 
\nd it should by all means be constantly borne in 
mind that it means To pLAY witH. There must be 
a unity of purpose; there must be an abundance of 
sympathy; and, above all else, an intelligent grasp 
of the relation of the accompaniment to the other 
part or parts. The other parts can to a certain ex- 
tent be done independently. It is the accompaniment 
that must support the entire musical structure and 
hold it togeth Tv. 

It can readily be seen that there is ample oppor- 
tunity here for thoroughly artistic work, and it is 
only because the accompaniment is generally done 
carelessly that it does not gain the respect and at- 
tention it merits, but instead meets only with a 
careless indifference. An accompaniment that really 
fulfills its function is an artistic performance, and is 
as important a feature of a successful concert as any 
solo work 
in the best and broadest sense a help and a support, 


Therefore when the accompaniment ts 


when it is artistic, and in every way that what it 
should be, why then think of the tribulations and 
humiliations that the accompanist suffers, and give 


him his due. 


A GREEDY DAME. 

C OSIMA WAGNER is a very greedy old lady. 

~ She has written to each member of the Ger- 
man Reichstag, asking for a modification of the 
copyright law in regard to “Parsifal.” The expira- 
tion of the copyright for the sole privilege of per- 
forming ‘“Parsifal” in Bayreuth occurs in 1913. 
Madame Wagner wishes this time to be extended to 
1933, making fifty years instead of thirty vears of 
copyright. To prove what losses she has sustained 
the widow of the composer asserts that she has re- 
fused £50,000 for a five years’ tour with *‘Parsi- 
fal.” There is no means of disproving this, and 
if true, what does it amount to? 

Madame Wagner has made a good thing out of 
*Parsifal” for years. Without it Bayreuth would 
have to shut up shop—will shut up in 1913. In her 
maternal solicitude for the material interests of her 
son Siegfried, Frau Cosima would upset the copy- 
right law, aye, the Reichstag itself. Isn't it about 


time that the world enjoyed 


“Parsifal” without 
traveling to a stuffy little town in Bavaria to listen 
to a mediocre performance of it ? 


Maude Hunter, a Von Klenner Pupil. 
ISS MAUDE HUNTER, of Greensboro, N. C., 
who has been spending the past season in 
New York under the instruction of the famous vocal 
teacher, Madame Von Klenner, has returned home for 
the summer. Miss Hunter has a rich contralto voice of 
nearly three octaves in range and she sings with a style 
and expression quite remarkable in one so young. While 
in the South Miss Hunter expects to give a series of song 
recitals, but will return early in the autumn to continue 
her studies with Madame Von Klenner. Although hav- 
ing received several offers for church positions and con- 
certs she has preferred to defer all New York appearances 
until next season. -Her large repertory and fine appear 
ance will make her a welcome addition to the artistic cir 


cles in the metropolis. 





Hear the sounding spears of Tara, 
On the blue shields how they rattle! 

Hear the reckless Lord of Lara 
Humming his short song of battle! 


Ullin’s chief, the great O’Nial, 
Sternly with his brown axe playing. 
Mourns for the far hour of trial, 
And disdains this long delaying! 
—GEORGE DARLEY 


RTHUR SYMONS it was who wrote that 
“humor is the curse of the English novelist.” 
Bernard Shaw would have added, “and sentiment, 
too.” Shaw is an Irishman, and his hatred of sham 
—and sentiment, whether sham or real—recalls 
Swift. His is a pessimism that might be called in- 
verted lyricism. I once wrote of G. B. S., “An 
Irish Jew, with the brain of Swift and a heart of 
flint 
singularly unjust sentence was made when the critic 


a very god in his humor and malice.” This 





was criticising. I have had strong reasons since 
for changing my opinion. Few of us then knew 
Shaw the novelist, and none Shaw the playwright- 
for his novels made no stir, while his plays were 
unwritten. Now the pleasant and_ unpleasant 
comedies and farces are published, as are recently 
the Three Plays for Puritans, ten dramatic works 
in all. They give us the very quintessence of Shaw- 
ism and furnish besides delightful reading. And his 
whole gang of characters are as unreal as squeak- 
ing, gibbering, cynical nightmare. 

Being a professional egomaniac myself, Bernard 
Shaw never imposed himself very deeply upon my 
consciousness. When he was doing his musical 
“stunts” on the London Star, in 1888, I was writing 
about my liver, my soul, the meanings of Ibsen, and 
how Chopin should be played, for THe Musicat 
Courter. So Shaw did not seem to me quite the 
phenomenon he appeared to other people. I knew 
the trick, for I, too, had read Heine, Baudelaire and 
all the raconteurs of the Parisian boulevards who 
spilled their souls into feuilletons for so many francs 
a spill. It is all a pose, this egotistical blaring of 
tin horns and elaborate panoramas of one’s intimate 
feelings. G. B. S. acknowledged it, being quite 
frank and also free from egotism in private life, 
in the clever preface to the Plays for Puritans. “I 
am a natural born mountebank,” he confesses, with 
his tongue in his cheek. He is not. Be not deceived, 
gentle reader! Shaw is a man of brains, of fine 
sensibilities, an inverted sentimentalist, a fierce 
romantic and an idealist. And, like some Irishmen, 
he delights in tilting at the men and women and 
arts he secretly adores. He is perverse. Another 
sign of the Celt; and knowing that the shortest road 
to publicity in England is the sensational, he adopted 
it, and became mountebank in ordinary to the British 
Public and Jester to the Fine Arts. 


®©®A® 


Ah, but what a fine joke it all was! Here was a 
man covertly, and behind a sly sarcasm, introducing 
into London duty free the damnable doctrines of 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Marx, Lassalle, Proudhon, 
Richard Wagner, and the pictures of the impression- 
ists. What his fellow countryman, George Moore, 
attempted with critical groans, blasphemy and an 
impassable countenance, Shaw accomplished by 


metaphorically poking people in the ribs, tweaking 
their noses and treading on their pet corns of preju- 
dice. From laughing at this laughter breeder the 
public began to ask, “Perhaps the fellow has some- 
thing to say after all.” He had. “The Quintessence 
of Ibsenism” said a good deal, and so did “The Per- 
fect Wagnerite.””, Much he said as chief comedian 
and dramatic critic of the Saturday Review—a 
position now occupied by Max Beerbohm—and 
when Nordau swept into the heavens, a blazing, 
formidable meteorite, Shaw cried, “Pooh! it’s only 
a patch of gas that has ignited itself at some passing 
planet,” and then put the snuffers on the little 
cosmical candle—out! Few have read this brilliant 
polemic because the author chose to give it to Ben- 
jamin Tucker for his paper, Liberty. Some day | 
shall be un-American enough to ask the united per- 
missions of Shaw and Tucker to reprint what | 
consider to be the best answer ever made to Nor- 
dau’s uncritical attacks upon art and artists 
®ao® 


As I was not at first blinded by the witty dust 
that G. B. S. flung into the eyes of the public, so | 
must now make my protest against accepting his 
plays as dramatic masterpieces. They are nothing 
of the sort. It is the old Shaw masquerading again, 
this time behind the footlights. He is still the 
preacher, the debater of the Fabian Society, the 
socialist, vegetarian, lycanthrope and Irishman of 
the early days. Finding that the novel, that the cart- 
tail, that the essay did not reach a big enough audi- 
ence, the wily Celt mounts the stage and says, in 
effect: “Here's my rostrum; from here will | teach, 
preach and curse the conventions of society. Come 


all ye who are tired of the property fallacy! 


rhere 
is but one Proudhon, and I am his living prophet 
Shakespeare must go—Ihsen is to rule. Wagner is 
a Fabianite; the Ring proves it. Come all ye who 
are heaven laden with the moralities! [I am _ the 
living witness for Nietzsche. I will teach children 
to renounce the love of parents; parents to despise 
their offspring; husbands to hate their wives; wives 
to loathe their husbands; and brothers and sisters 
will raise warring hands after my words have 
entered their souls. Whatever is is wrong. The 
prostitute classes—clergymen, doctors, . lawyers, 
statesmen and journalists—are deceiving you. They 
speak in divers and lying tongues. I, alone, have 
the prophylactic. I am an Irishman, and no matter 
the form of government I’m agin’ it.” 

All this and much more does Shaw say in his 
plays. And I agree with him. He can’t be radical 
enough for me, for his admirers, for the tribes of 
persons he has educated to think for themselves. 
What I object to is using an art form—for the 
drama is, or rather was, an art form—as a_ vehicle 
for instruction, for the dissemination of Shaw doc- 
trines. All his subcutaneous injections of malice 
and irony, delicious and biting as they are, are sub- 
orned to the idea, the doctrine he wishes to inoculate 
his readers with. Art may go hang—propaganda 
first, last and every time. Touching on those same 
ideas it may be briefly stated that Mr. Shaw has 
translated into Shaw-ese the ideas of Ibsen, Fourier, 
Nietzsche, Wagner and other heroes of Continental 
thought. He is not himself either a profound or an 
original thinker, but is as individual as the very old 
Nick. As for the charge that he draws men and 
women unsympathetically and in deepest black, | 
can only say from experience that he can’t depict 
them rotten enough. This is not pessimism or any 
other idle mental attitude, but stubborn fact. I pro- 
test only at the manner in which Mr. Shaw presents 
his matter. His thesis be damned—lI care littl 
whether he thinks the universe bankrupt or that the 
millennium is heaving into view. The question is 
purely an artistic one. His plays are sermons— 
clever, rollicking, crazy, sincere, witty, brilliant and 
perverse—withal sermons. And, sad to relate, this 


adapter of Ibsen has so little mastered the technics 
of his master that I recognize the same old 
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theatrical bag of tricks—to use his own expressive 
phrase—in every one of his decade of pieces. There 
is roaring knockabout farce, very British in its play 
upon names; genteel Robertsonian teacup comedy 
—with the sentiment transposed—and everything, 
indeed, from W. S. Gilbert to G. R. Sims and Ibsen. 
Even the elaborate stage directions are originally 
Maeterlinck’s notion—read “Czsar and Cleopatra.” 
With his malicious delight in topsy-turvying the 
ordinary blood relations of life, coupled with his 
overwhelming desire to preach, I should in stable 
slang describe the Shaw dramatic pedigree as being 
“W.S. Gilbert out of Ibsen.” 

However, all this doesn’t prevent some of the plays 
from being mighty good reading—especially the 
prefaces. We saw “Arms and the Man” and “The 
Devil’s Disciple.” They are really closet plays ; they 
read better than they act—for the reasons I have 
set down. Intellectuality is their dominant quality 
even the farces are well mixed with brains. Each 
piece is built about an idea, each marionette—always 
an individual, never typical—spouts pure Shaw 
You can pick out G. B. S. himself in every play 
He is the Philanderer, he is Cesar, he is Napoleon 
in “The Man of Destiny.” In the latter the great 
general talks Balzac in describing the English. 
“Mrs. Warren's Profession,” which is still consid- 
ered so daring, is nothing but an ordinary French 
problem play seasoned with socialism. It is very 
taking, very unconvincing. Indeed, all the plays are 
literary, not vital, not inevitable 

| think Mr. Shaw is at his best when mocking 
his own associates, his own ideals. The Ibsen club 
in “The Philanderer” is funny reading, quite as 
funny and never so grim—nor so great—as Ibsen’s 
“Wild Duck.” And how comical is “You Never 
Can Tell,” with its sharp raps on the knuckles of the 
New Woman! It is this very Celtic gift of being 
able to see two sides of the question that makes 
Shaw’s work so fascinating. Therefore it is a 
wonder that he ever deserts the medium for which 
he was intended by nature-—the pulpit. He thunders 
so loudly in the index, is such a blending of John 
Knox and Jonathan Swift, that the man, if he were 
inclined at all to be diplomatic, could at this very 
moment occupy a metropolitan see. Fancy G. B. S. 
a bishop! And yet he is a better bishop than a play- 
wright. 

©ae 

The picture of him is another joke of his perpe 
trated after he broke his leg. He is playing his own 
version of Kipling’s “Absent Minded Beggar.” The 
photograph was first reproduced in the Critic. 

©ace 


Elsewhere I have quoted at length the question 
put by Guy de Maupassant in the preface to his 
novel “Pierre et Jean.”” He asks, What is a novel? 
Mr. Shaw in his turn could ask me what I mean by 
a play, pointing out that Moliére—he would be 
modest enough to hurl Moliére at my head—never 
wrote a comedy that wasn’t built about a vital idea. 
However, I shan’t anticipate. I started to say that 
doubtless the question, slightly altered, has been put 
to Edward MacDowell. What is a sonata, Mr. 
MacDowell? asks Brother Mathews; while Brother 
Finck sadly demands, Why a sonata, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell ? 

I’ve been enjoying for the past week a huge Celtic 
revel, undismayed by Wall Street—some one said 
that the trodden Wormser was bound to turn—or, by 





the very un-Irish plays of satirical G. B. S. I read 
the Celtic anthology, Irish history, all the plays, 
novels and legends by Irishmen and of the Irish I 
could lay hands on, and then I bethought me of 
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Edward MacDowell’s “Keltic” Sonata, his fourth 
in E minor, dedicated aptly enough to Edvard Grieg, 
himself a Gael, Gregg being his original family 
name. The new work is a sonata pace, Mathews 
and Finck, the structure in sonata form; but the 
content, at once epic and lyric, narrative and song, 
does it really belong in this old classic gallery? 
The four piano sonatas of MacDowell, the 
“Tragic,” “Heroic,” the third in D minor—why not 
call it the “Norse ?”—and this new one, the “Keltic,” 
are all well defined specimens of a tendency, also ob- 
servable in other arts, to exhibit within an elastic 
mold the greatest freedom and variety of theme and 


treatment. Properly speaking—I mean pedantically 











BerNARD SHAW 


the music MacDowell pours into his sonatas ought 
to be within the broader, more elastic walls of the 
ballade. But then, what is a ballade? Chopin wrote 
four and Brahms followed him with a half dozen 
that are as night is to day if contrasted with the 
Pole’s. 

One thing may be agreed upon, the ballade must 
narrate something, something must happen. It is an 
epic in little, interspersed with lyric episodes. It has 
an introduction, a porch, and it has a coda, a little 
back garden, and it sometimes dispenses with both. 
So Mr. MacDowell is justified in sticking to his 
title of Sonata, though his handling of his subjects 
be never so unconventional, his rhythms large and 
elliptical, his very tunes epic and not adapted for 
what the wise doctors call “contrapuntal treatment.” 
3eing primarily a poet he becomes aroused by poetic 
themes, and following the curves of an interior pro- 
gram he does more than keep within bounds, i. e., the 
normal number of bars for themes, the normal num- 
ber of themes and a working out section with a coda. 
In his later sonatas the scherzo has been dispensed 
with, and I fancy that I see a sonata of his coming, 
one organic whole without even the faint subdivision 
employed in the “Keltic.” Like Flaubert, the para- 
graphs and chapters are treated in accordance with 
the rise and fall of the emotional chain—not in the 
cut-and-dried manner of the book makers. I called 
Mr. MacDowell’s rhythms elliptical, because there 
are few of the neat, familiar points de reperes to be 
found in composers of less rhythmic courage. He 
avoids the full cadence as much as possible, and thus 
there is this new sonata, the larger quality of fine 
modern prose, the sweep, the constant color-change, 
tonal variety and the urge and blend of a wide, 
changeful sea. 
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In the third Sonata it was the second movement 
that held me most in thrall. The mood was ecstatic, 
poetic and tense to the last bar. Here is “Fionnuala” 
over again: 

With heaving breast the fair haired Eileen sang 
The mystic, sweet, low voweled Celtic rhyme 
Of Fionnuala and her phantom lover, 

Who wooed her in the fairy days of yore 
Beneath the sighing pines that gloom the waves 
Of Luggala and warbling Anamoe 

But in the second movement of the “Keltic” Sonata 
the sentiment is less exalted, more homely, in the 
true meaning of that abused word, and exactly as it 
is marked: “with naive tenderness.”” While it never 
reaches in its G major sweetness the veiled, tragu 
note of homesickness to be found in Moira O’Neill’s 
“Corrymeela,” it nevertheless recalls that tear 
stained, nostalgic lyric: 

Over here in England I'm helpin’ wi’ the hay 


An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day ; 


Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over 
O®Aae 


Mr. MacDowell gives us the keynote of his mus 
in the lines prefixed to the dedication 
Who minds now Keltic tales of yore 
Dark Druid rhymes that thra 
Deirdres song and wizard 
Of great Cuchullin’s 
The sonata is well named. It is the most Celtic 
of MacDowell’s composing. I have never admired 


so much any of his song themes in a first allegro 


movement. Here it is full of the sobbing pathos of 
Ireland, and has an essential turn that pins the very 
heart of you: “Woe is me! Dead my Cael is, fait 
and free.’’ The processional splendor of the opening 
is wonderfully re-echoed in the free fantasy And 
this fantasy section begins on no dying fall of a 
phrase, a member, or section; it is woven into the 
composer's sonorous patterns, a part and parcel of 
the movement, not a subdivision where the school 
master deposes the poet, saying: “Just watch me 
counterpoint and juggle, juggle and counterpoint !” 
Che science is all there, but is lost in the rich har 
monic roar, in the admirable voice of the poet, in 
When the first theme 


reappears in E major you feel that something has 


the swirl of the movement 


happened, a lost cause won, a hill crest gained and 
the enemy routed. Then almost without transition 
the lovely second subject is repeated, and in muted 
accents the movement from sheer climax declines to 
a whispering minor Che tale is told—the end 
tragic? Hardly a ray of hope until the smashing 
last chord. Consider the dark Nibelung-like quality 
at the bottom of page 7. It is Hagen summoning 
the clansmen 

he finale, unlike this composer's sonata finales 
contains few heavy chordal progressions, being a 
frenzied dance, a jig I am almost tempted to add 
Fingers and wrists are taxed to the utmost—this 
MacDowell never tempers his technic to the shorn 
student—and for a coda there is a faint suggestion 
of the initial theme. Here Grieg is recalled—the 
Grieg of the concerto. Concerning Griegisms her« 
and elsewhere, I may say that Grieg could no more 
have planned this big, heroic work than he could 
play it. He is a writer of dainty lyrics—Mac 
Dowell’s warrior muscles and rude battle axes must 
fill the heart of the Norwegian with dainty dismay. 
MacDowell is a man; if you doubt this, compare the 
E minor Sonata of Grieg with this E minor Sonata, 
the “Keltic,” so full of twilight mystery, Celtic 
runes, the cries of the defeated and the hushed 
voice of the harper as he relates in the great hall to 
the entranced maidens and stern, warlike men: “Old 
forgotten far-off things and battles long ago.” 
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WASHINGTON, May 11, 1991. 

EVERAL complaints have been received at this 

department, by managers of concerts and 

by others that many Washington musicians 

are unwilling to spend the proper amount of 





time in rehearsing. 
‘After I had engaged the soloists for my concert,” said 
“they refused to try the ensemble pieces 


’ 


one manager, 
over more than once. As a result, the work was poorly 
done. I was much chagrined at the ragged performance 
before a really large and intelligent assemblage of people. 
The musicians did not keep together and the whole con- 
‘ert had a half-baked and slip-shop impression about it.” 

[he conductor of an orchestra said to me: “I find it 
very hard to reach the desired results in performance. 
Che musicians take no interest in their work, and will not 
even carry home their parts to look over. It is very dis- 
couraging seeing that there are so few rehearsals. If each 
one would learn his own part much less time would be 


( 


wasted at rehearsals.” 

These are only two out of a large number of com- 
plaints. In each case it was asserted that the player or 
singer in question was capable of doing good work, but 
was not willing to spend the proper amount of time in 
rehearsing. 

Nothing could be more applicable to these cases than 
an article which appeared in Success, and a part of which 


is here appended: 


You Are Certainly Cheating Yourself When You Do Poor 
Work. 


\ young lady once said she did not try to do very good 
work for employers, because they “did not pay much.” 
This doing poor work because it does not pay much is 
ust what keeps thousands and thousands of young people 
from getting on in the world. Small pay is no excuse 
for doing half or slovenly work. Indeed, the pay which 
one receives should have nothing to do with the quality 
of his work. The work should be a matter of conscience 
It is a question of character, not of remuneration. A 
person has no right to demoralize his own character by 
doing slovenly or half finished work simply because it 
doesn’t pay much 
work just as well if he receives nothing more than his 
board for it. A large part of the best work that has ever 
been done in the world has been only half paid for. 


\ conscientious person will do his 


\n employee has something at stake besides his sal- 
iry. He has character. There are manhood and woman- 
hood involved, compared with which salary is nothing 
The way one does his work enters into the very fibre of his 
character. It is a matter of conscience, and no one can 
afford to sell himself because his salary is meagre. 

Besides, if one puts his very best self into every little 
thing he does—puts his heart and conscience into it, and 


to see how much, and not how little, he can give his 


tries 


employer—he will not be likely to be underpaid very 
long, for he will be advanced. Good work cuts its own 
channel and does its own talking. What matter if you do 
$25 worth of stock for $5? It is the best advertisement 
of your worth you can possibly give. Bad work, half- 
done work, slipshod work, even with a good salary, would 
soon ruin you. No, the way to get on in the world is not 
to see how little you can give for your salary, but how 
much. Make your employer ashamed of the meagre sal- 
ary he gives by the great disproportion between what you 
do and what you get. Character is a very great factor in 
success, and the personal impression you make on your 
cmployer will tell. If not it will attract the attention of 
others. 


©®A® 
Walter F. Smith, the second leader of the Marine Band, 
is the inventor of a slide trumpet, for which a patent has 
been recently granted. The trumpet has not as yet been 
put on the market, as Mr. Smith has had only one made 
and that is in his possession. He is also the possessor of 
a klappen horn. More about Mr. Smith’s new slide idea 

after it has ben explained to me. 


@A® 


Anton Kaspar left town this week for his Southern 
tour, but will return to the city in time for the George- 
town orchestra concert, at which he is one of the soloists. 


G®Aa® 


Miss Dick Root has returned from Florida, where she 
was wintering for her health. She was much benefited 
by the trip and has, since her return, taken part in several 


musicales. BERENICE THOMPSON. 








Oley Speaks. 


M* SPEAKS’ successful Waldorf-Astoria musicale 
last week, which is recorded on another page, was 
the climax of the season’s activity. He has had many suc- 
cessful engagements in various parts of the country, as 
may be seen by the appended press notices: 
Mr. Speaks sang with intelligence, excellent phrasing and splen 
did tone quality, and was recalled.—Ohio State Journal. 


Mr. Speaks revealed to the audience what real singing is. His 
vocalization was rendered without the least apparent effort, and 
his full, clear voice would sweep from tones of a low bass to a 
high baritone.—Huntington (N. Y.) Press. 


His voice is broad and smooth, flexible but steady, It answered 
every demand made on it from first to last. How well he has stud 
ied is evident from the correctness of his phrasing, his admirable 
enunciation and the certainty with which difficult intervals were 
bridged and the true note struck. His program was rich in novel 
ties, and in its arrangement a work of art.—Columbus (Ohio) Dis 
patch, 


St. Thomas’ is to be congratulated on obtaining Oley Speaks as 


their solo bass. He has a fine, big voice of great range and ex 


cellent quality—New York Press. 





In “The Messiah” the basso was Oley Speaks, of New York, who 
has a pleasant and sympathetic voice with a good range. He had 
the most difficult solos of the evening, and he sang them in a man 
ner that proved careful training.—Plainfield, N. J., Press. 





The basso, Oley Speaks, sang in an even, mellow, well placed 
voice, freed from the strident sound that affects some voices when 
they essay oratorio. He was thoroughly pleasing to the audience, 
and made friends as he proceeded.—Plainfield, N. J., News. 





Mr, Speaks sang with good taste, bringing out the almost con- 
tinuous sustained movement with full, round tones that gave evi- 
dence of excellent breath control.—New York Sun. 





Oley Speaks’ singing of Handel’s “The People that Walked in 
Darkness” was the best number on the program.—New York Sun, 


Rome Music. 


Rome, April 15, 1901 


NTERESTING concerts have been plentiful, es 
pecially during Holy Week. The most important 
was the Verdian commemoration at Santa Cecilia, 
Verdi’s ““Messa da Requiem” having been sung by 

Lillian Blauvelt, Bonci, La Ceresoli and Nannenti—all being 
very successful, but who always takes the palm is Bonci; 
he sang exquisitely and was obliged to repeat the solo of 
the “In Gemisco” in the “Dies Irz.”” The coloring, the 
shading and the sentiment of this artist are wonderful. In 
front of the organ a bust of Verdi was erect on a large 
pedestal, and at its feet the immense mass of the chorus 
dressed in mourning stood out most admirably amid mag 
nificent palms. The public was enthusiastic,and the per 
formance was repeated at the Costanzi with even more 
success a few days later, Bonci always repeating the same 
piece. 

On Good Friday the conventional ‘“Stabat,” by Rossini, 
was given for charity at the Beatro Nazionale, with fair 
success; it was also repeated. 

On April 3 the grand concert of the Bach Society was 
given, the program being highly appreciated It con 
tained Bach’s “Cristo Nel Sepolcro” (Kristus lag in bodes 
banderi), for chorus, orchestra and organ, and Wagner's 
“Parsifal,” prelude and consecration scene, for chorus, 
orchestra and organ. The conductor was Alessandro 
Costa, who conducted with great fire and force. The last 
strophe of the Bach Cantata was encored, and also the 
Prelude of “Parsifal.” At the organ Carl Angelelli did 
himself honor. 

A charity concert took place at the Umberto I. Hall 
Maestro Dario de Rossi with Mesdames A. Garbini and 
E. Rossi were very successful in music by Boccherini, Per 
golesi and Rossini. 

Maestro Giacomo Orefice, author of “Consuelo,” and the 
poet Arvieto have just finished an opera entitled “Chopin.’ 
It is an entirely new artistic effort, the work being made 
up exclusively of the melodies of Chopin, while the libretto 
puts into life the romantic figure and the adventurous life 
of the celebrated polish composer. The opera is to be 
given at the Lirico in Milan during the fall season 

At the end of April Mascagni directs a grand orchestral 
concert of classic music at the Argentina Theatre 
Apropos of Mascagni, the King Vitt. Em. III. received him 
and had a long conversation on music in general, and on 
the necessity of changing all the military marches now in 
use. He was asked his opinion on the new drums just in 
troduced into military bands. Who knows if he even knew 
anything about it. I suppose it all means that he will be 
commissioned to write these marches—let us hope he will 
do better than in “Le Maschere”! 

At the Sala Costanzi a large audience assembled to hear 
the Lala concert. Professor Salvatore gave selections of 
Vieuxtemps, Ernst and Sarasate successfully, while Gia 
como Lala played music by Golterman, Rabaud and Dunk 
ler on the ‘cello exquisitely, and the fourteen year old Lea 
Lala accompanied the difficult music delightfully: She was 
highly rewarded by hearty applause and flowers in quan 
tity. 

At the same hall Mme. Eugenia Mengarini, pianist, gave 
a successful concert 

The theatres are doing well. Bonci has said his good 
by last Thursday with the last performance of “Rigoletto.”’ 
I am sure he will ever remember the ovation he received 
and he deserved it, as he sung admirably. In “Sonnam 
bula” he was very successful, but somehow he did not 
elicit the same enthusiasm as in “Rigoletto.” Probably it 
was because he was not well supported. The Amina was a 
very commonplace singer, and altogether the conducting of 
Mascheroni was lifeless. Some of the tempi were dragged 
so that the opera lasted at least one-half hour more than 
it ought to, to the despair of the audience, which did not 
hesitate to demonstrate its impatience by hissing, shouting, 
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calling out very funny, sometimes, but also very naughty 
things. 
public should still be like in a village. 






behaved 
last performance Monday last, and Bellincioni won a tri- 
umph as an actress, although | like her less in this part 







than in Massenet’s “Sapho.” 





In this she certainly has no 
































- rival. The voice, ah! the voice, though, is gone; there is 
he hardly anything left of it; but one forgives her all. She is 
aa so intelligent. “Sonnambula” and “Rigoletto” alternated 
.. with “Fedora,” and now finally we have “Lorenza,” the 
In new opera by Mascheroni, who undoubtedly is one of the 
ge best conductors in Italy, and who is a fine musician ; but 
od is he a composer? An operatic composer? No, certainly 
not, and so has judged the public, for his cannot be called 
: a true success, although the posters and the papers an 
ie nounced that ‘“Lorenza” had been expressly written for the 
ie Costanzi, and the public was kind and gave him many re 
calls, but the press was merciless and told the truth. What 
ui, is astonishing is, that a man who is such a musician as 
i Mascheroni should be so monotous in his orchestration ; 
every melody, every phrase of sentiment (and there are 
- some good ones) is always given to the string instruments, 
. so much that one gets very tired of always hearing the 
so same. First of all, the subject is very commonplace. How 
, can Mascheroni have been inspired by situations that have 
4 been seen thousands of times? Bellincioni did justice to 
x the dramatic points, but altogether the whole performance 
Lt leaves one dissatisfied [he season finishes within a few 
a days. On the 19th Eleonara Duse and Zacconi give d’An 
d nunzio’s “Citta Morta,” that has had so much success in 
Milan, Genoa, Turin, Bologna. They come for one per- 
1 formance only, and the prices are very high 
The operetta company, Soarey-Acconci, one of the best 
in Italy, follows D’Annunzio’s “Citta Morta’”’ at the Cos- 
tanzi. After we shall have a dramatic company, Ando di 
Lorenzo \ small novelty in the way ol opera has been 
- given at the Adriano, “Forturella,” by a baritone, Pigna 
* losa, but it did not fare very well, there being too many 
: reminiscences of Puccini, Mascagni and several othe 
a modern composers. Apropos of Puccini, his “Tosca” has 
F had a great success at Naples. He was present and had 
P to appear before the curtain to acknowledge the immense 
] applause 
At the Scala in Milan it seems that De Lara’s “Messa 
lina” has been successful. All critics are unanimous in 
. according the composer force and the true temperament ot 
‘ in Operatic composer. The first act impressed the public 
‘ by its grandeur, the second interested vividly—the critics 
1 say the life of the “Suburra” was magnificently descriptive 
‘ The third act, in which Messalina seduces the triumphant 
: gladiator, is the best of the opeta and pleased from be 
ginning to end. The fourth act was received more coldly 
notwithstanding the grand invocation of Chione—Tamagno 
4 was wonderful and found new effects vocally, and lent an 
' immense force histrionically. One who has not heard 
Tamagno in these last years can never imagine the won 
derful singer he is now. His pianissimos are like those of 
2 a light soprano. It is marvelous what he has done with 
‘ that cannon of a voice lately. The rest of the cast they 
say was mediocre and did not help to make the opera a 
success, therefore De Lara can be proud of his reception 
A New Basso. 
M G. NEILEY, who has been studying this season 
° with Francis Walker, is a singer of much prom- 
, ise. He has brains and temperament, and with them a 
noble voice of large and even scale, one finely adapted to 
dramatic music. Mr. Neiley is rapidly acquiring a good 
repertory for concert and oratorio work 
| 


Marchesi as Brunnhilde. 
pet ge MARCHESI, who appeared as “Briinn 
hilde” with the Royal Opera at Prague, Bohemia, is 
booked 
tinental opera houses. 


for the same role in some of the leading Con 


I cannot understand how, in a city like Rome, the 
They are so badly 
“Fedora,” by Giordano, has had its fourth and 
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H s ts solo Henri G. S« v sang e “Infelice from “Ernani, 
enri e cott. is an unusually ri b. \ ¢, and sang w t ‘ de of fee 
ng and expression. He was well supported by the orchest: ie 
S an artist who performs his work in a careful nd was received most enthusiastically. * The Pres 
and conscientious manner, Henri G. Scott, the . 
: . : Mr, Scott made an excellent impression in Berlioz’s “Damnation 
subject of this sketch, has steadily advanced o¢ poses a ae 
to the front rank of American singers 
~ - i G. Scott ] ed the bass nur er witl lee] mpre 
Mr. Scott has been heard with unqualified success in Hous alae, en ' 
. ness, and gave an especially cessf nterpretat n am 
concert and oratorio in Philadelphia, bis native city, and ‘Pot ‘Sie ra wl 
: : air, “Rolling in Foaming Bik I} Ing 
has been constantly growing in favor. He possesses a gen- — 
uine bass voice of exceptional compass (ranging from high The bass part contains much difficu nging and some 
F to low D), powerful and resonant, trve and flexible. Its e#utiful arias. Henri G. Scott sang these with g — 
z igence rhe Times 
mellow quality is one of its potent charms. In addition to a9 
his admirable vocal endowment, Mr. Scott's splendid The Melody Club devoted Mor evening works 
physique and commanding figure combine to make him French and Italian composers. * Mr. Se the basso of St 
desirable artist. The bass solo position in the foremost 5tePhen’s, sang admirably, and wa Bepey in Bie eutectios 
i 7 c hil 1 He was particularly fine when he gave as encore the noted aria of 
and at the same time the most famous of Philadelphia ,,.):., si , _ he Philadelpt 
. — . . . pase , _ . . . —s . 
church choirs, that of St. Stephen’s, is held by Mr. Scott —— 
As announced in the last issue of THe Musicat Cot Henri G. Se he well-known bas gave a song recital las 
ght at the New Ce Drawing Root * * IT am sure that 
M Scott feel proud of his excellent voice and style in these 
part ron be Ih r < A er He 
ing these s R i re l ligence 
In e suite f Germa songs Mr. Scott was equally pleasing 
and in none { them more tha n Am Rhe Ries’ delightfu 
ly being sung with great spi: Mr. Scott was encored and 
responded singing Marce < t Piff. Paft Piff ror 
Le Huguet The Ite 
Last Gerard-Thiers Concert. 
2 Nhe pupils Albert Gérard Thiers, the voice specialist 
appeared last Thursday afternoon in a studio concert 
for the last time this sea rhe rooms were well filled 
with music lovers and ind the affair was one of the 
most successful that Mr. Gérard-Thic given during 
the year 
The program was as follows 
) Luce di quest I Lit Donizett 
‘i 4 « 
Le Chevalier elle I H ri 
M;: 
‘ou a voc Puritan Bellir 
Aria (Ernani) Ver 
W i 
Time's Garder Goring-Th 
Night in June Goring-Tl 
Miss Ree 
Lehn d ‘ g Jenser 
W aldesgesprac Jense 
\J ( 
\ Quel G i S Ross 
er Her I Nairn 
Miss ( 
Henri G. Scorr. Mirage Le 
: Filles de Cadix I 
riER, Mr. Scott is engaged to sing the bass solos in the Mrs. W 
Bach “St. Matthew Passion” at the great Bach Festival to Ab, "Tis a Drea Hawke 
be held at Bethlehem, Pa., May 23, 24 and 25. The im Erlkoenig schubert 
. ° " 2) That W Iw We laying t 
portance attaching to the selection of Mr. Scott as soloist ‘. M ai 
1 e > ° I \ 
in this, the greatest of Bach’s masterpieces significant, Regna ‘ enz Donizett 
and needs no further comment here, mention having been M H 
made in these columns from time to time of the widespread “A! 20 La S Bellin 
" : . . Pic 
nterest manifested by musicians throughout the country M . Huchings 
: } 7 1 ’ . Re : 
in >s a 
this te atv al l gard (Elilat \ Fie 
Mr. Scott’s repertory is an extensive one in point of im April ( Bartlet 
portant works, and embraces the following oratorios: Bach M 
B minor Mass, “St. Matthew Passion,” “St. John Pas Mrs. Macy, in her rendition of “Le Chevalier Bell 
sion” and “Christmas Oratorio”; Brahms Requiem” Etoile,” displayed her perfect mast: rt he ind her 
Gounod, “Redemption”; Graun, “Passion”; Handel, “The ¢*¢el/ently trained talents. Miss Ott excelled colora 
Messiah,” “Judas Maccabeus,” “Samson,” “Israel in ra work in “Qui la voce,” and her singing was in every 
Egypt”; Mendelssohn, “Elijah” and “St. Paul”; Parker, Way graceful and thoroughly tis Miss Cowles was 
‘Since. Noviosia” Spohr, Last Judgment” Verdi particularly good in her execution O Luce di quest 
Requiem”; Haydn, “Creation” and “The Seasons.” an Mrs. Ward, who possess¢ yprar ce 
He recently sang with Max Heinrich and Sara Ander won much applause for her iging c t 
son in the “Damnation of Faust” of Berlioz. He also Ernani,” and Miss Gilman, a California girl with a ric 
sang last month in the grand Verdi memorial concert, and ontralto voice, sang her selection from “Semiramid 
oe ‘ ‘ ' splen i] ; _ ; ” ‘ 1 
< at t Siasm D the la oe “ . AiSpie i au vou qua vy an 
his solo was received with great enthusiasm by th rge Splendidly. Miss Hill displayed beat vol juality and 
and appreciative audience that filled the Academy of Music, ™®¢ musical temperament in the aria fron Lu ar 
The following are a few of the press opinions on Mr Miss Reynolds made a very pleasing impression by her 
Scott’s singing in Philadelphia rendering Huching’s “Pierrot Mr. Gérard-Thiers 
1; 1] | P | ’ , 
The concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, yesterday afternoon studio will be Kept pen t igh nd u 
was an excellent one, both in its orchestral numbers and in autumn the pupils’ recitals will be resumed 
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Suggestions for the Upbuilding of Musical Clubs. 


[A paper read by Mrs. John W. Thomas on May 2, 1901, at 
the Biennial Festival of the National Federation 
of Musical Clubs, at Cleveland, Ohio.] 

MADAME PRESIDENT AND LADIES OF THE FEDERATION— 
I appreciate most highly the honor you have conferred in 
inviting me to appear before this distinguished body of 
women, and realize that as the representative of the South- 
ern section of this great Federation, I have assumed a 
grave responsibility; yet, I feel that I come from a section 
of the country that is awake to the great questions of the 
day in club life, and as the special representative of an or- 
ganization which is one of the largest, most influential and 
progressive clubs in the entire South—the Wednesday 
Morning Musicale, of Nashville, Tenn. Being, I hope I 
may be pardoned for saying, justly proud of the work done 
by this club—work, which, with your permission, I will 
touch upon later—I felt myself, as its president, justified 
in accepting the place you have asked me to fill, though, 
personally, I realize that the discussions relating to club 
life and the best club methods involve questions of such 
importance that I would far rather have left them to more 
experienced heads. 

The difficulties to be confronted in forming and sustain- 
ing a club are many, for a musical organization of ambi- 
tious plans and victorious achievements is never of mush 
room growth. It must be the slow work of years, and in 
these years of evolution and development there must be a 
teadfastness of purpose, a high ideal, never for a moment 
illowed to lower, a comprehension of what such a club as 
you desire will mean in the esthetic life of a community, 
and firm hands, loyal hearts and wise heads to direct and 
guide to this 

Just here I-feel that I must add this bit of personal ex 
perience, which all connected with club management will 
To make a musical club 


goal 


feel as if voiced by themselves 
a great factor in the life of a community there must be 
those who are ready to make every sacrifice of personal 
convenience, ready to resign any pleasure, ready at a mo 
ment’s notice to fill in any place wher there is need of 
them; ready, in fact, to make the club the great primary 
consideration of their lives—their very heart’s idol—then, 
and not till then, will that club succeed. When there can 
be found, and I know it is possible, those who will lay 
aside every personal consideration to do something for the 
good of the club, to banish all desire to put themselves for- 
ward, the good of the club demanding otherwise—when 
these will stand firm to one another and loyal to the best 
interests of the club in every situation which may arise, 
then its success is assured. 

Music seems to be an inherent, instinctive and necessary 
expression to the human family. With savages, it is al- 
most entirely rhythmical; with those of a higher civiliza- 
tion, it is all of this savage rhythm combined with mental 
development and spiritual aspiration, with a touch of the 
divine in the great masters, and much of this same divine 
n those who apprehend and appreciate their efforts. 

Recognizing the necessity of individual musical expres 
sion as a distinct phase of human life, we understand this 
instinctive tendency to band together for the enjoyment 
of the art which touches every heart and quickens every 
pulse: 

“There’s sure no passion in the human soul 
But finds its food in music.” 

It is but natural that those who can make music should 
wish to come together for mutual pleasure and improve- 
ment; also that those who are not so fortunate should 


wish to have the privilege of enjoying the talent with 
which others are blessed. Thus every community with 
any pretensions to artistic taste and culture realizes the 
necessity of a musical club. There are mutual obligations 
on the part of the club and community which should be 
recognized. The musicians should not ‘selfishly exclude 
those who cannot take part, nor should the community, 
when admitted, withhold its appreciation and support from 
the club. This leads into the question of the altruistic 
side of music clubs. It often seems to those who are try- 
ing to conduct a club on a high, progressive and artistic 
plane that the community fails to appreciate its earnest 
efforts, and is pleased with methods less serious, less ar- 
tistic, less progressive. The public often has very little 
stability of opinion, and is prone to take the word of irre- 
sponsible and less conscientious people as to what is 
good, what is progressive and what is recognized as the 
best in the world of musical culture. This is because the 
public is signally apathetic in regard to musical literature. 
A person of much culture otherwise will skip any article 
relating to music with the thought—“I do not play or 
sing, I will not understand that.” People will read con- 
scientiously the newspaper or magazine article about 
Darkest Africa, where they may never go, or an expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, whence they will ne’er ‘return if 
they should go; yet these same people will not take the 
trouble to inform themselves about a great concert they 
expect to attend that very evening; they will do nothing 
to get into the spirit of the music, or to get any intimate 
knowledge of it whatever. They leave music entirely to 
their senses—thinking their intellects, their souls have 
nothing to do with it. These are the people who are led 
blindly by every passing comment of any idle-braired 
person as to what is “good music.” Music clubs have to 
include these thoughtless ones in their lists and make 
music for them, trusting to the inherent excellence of the 
music, and the good production of it, to reach that class 
of listeners. Such people do not know the difference in 
date or style between the sextet from “Lucia and the 
quintet from “Die Meistersinger,” and are perfectly willing 
to take any one’s word for it that the time honored old 
sextet is entirely up to date. These people are the de- 
spair of the earnest, progressive, studious musicians, and 
often make them feel utterly hopeless of accomplishing 
any good by the many sacrifices they make to keep up 
to their standard. If the general public could be induced 
to read something about music, to keep in touch with 
the musical, as they do with other departments of news, 
such a state of vague ideas about music could gradually 
be overcome. People read far more about art, and art 
criticism is quite a usual study for those who never con- 
template perpetrating the simplest picture. Yet “music 
‘riticism” is unheard of as a study for any but those who 
intend making music a profession. 

It is one of the most surprising things in educational 
life that so few people know anything of the literature 
and history of music. Such ignorance, in a purely liter- 
ary way, would utterly preclude the right to be considered 
cultured. The remedy for this apathy, if not this pure 
ignorance, would be the greatest step forward the Feder- 
ation could make—a renaissance of musical learning! In 
medieval times the learned monks knew all the music 
there was to know; quite a limited field in comparison 
with that of the present day, and yet they were widely read 
in the “science of music.” Why resign this great tone 
art to the senses? Why should the people not be con- 
versant with the progress in the musical world, and with 
the worthy ones in this, as well as in every other branch 


of learning? This would give new life to musical clubs 
and be the greatest impetus they have ever known. 

The public looks eagerly forward to the new books; 
books on every subject to suit the taste of the individual 
reader. Why should it not know what is new and good 
in music, as well as what is old and classic, and look for- 
ward to hearing it and forming an independent and in 
dividual opinion? This would make club upbuilding easier 
and a pleasure instead of a task and an uncertainty. 

A necessity in all clubs is to keep up the ambition of the 
active members; keep them learning new things—pro- 
gressing, and thus prevent them from settling down into 
the much dreaded drones, the despair of every club. How 
to get rid of these drones is a great question. I think 
an excellent way is to force them to realize that their 
kind of work is not available for the programs of a high 
standard organization. If they have not the perception 
to appreciate this and leave the club of their own voli- 
tion, then a serious talk from the committee sometimes 
becomes necessary. Some such question as “What work 
are you doing to make you worthy of your membership?” 
will usually bring them to a realization of how far they 
have been left behind. To some of us, however, these 
drones are not half so much to be dreaded as those ca 
pable ones whose spirit is not of the best. Those who, 
with an undue sense of their own importance, make the 
lives of the program committee hideous. Those who 
must be begged and coaxed every time they are desired 
for a part, who, even though they may long in their secret 
hearts to be brought forward, yet must be urged, as if it 
were a personal favor, at a private social function. Every 
club, probably, has such, and they are always a trial 
Fortunate indeed is the club that has material enough to 
ignore these for a time, and it will not take long to bring 
them to a better sprit of helpfulness 

Another trial are the very sensitive souls, who see an 
imagined slight from afar as with telescopic lenses. To 
deal with these types is needed a strong, firm, high 
spirited woman, who, as chairman of the program com 
mittee, will be just. One who has musical taste and judg 
ment, who is up to date in all musical matters and who 
has tact to manage the different phases of human weak 
nesses. Difficult to find? Yes—but there is never a pro 
gram planned and carried out without coming in contact 
with some queer side of human nature, and these difficul 
ties must always be met and conquered by the faithful 
few—the loyal spirits who often immolate self for the 
good of the club. 

Frequently the musical club is the only source of music 
to a community, the only means the smaller cities have 
of hearing the leading artists of the day. The efforts of 
the musical club should be for the highest and best al 
ways, for it represents to the community its only standard 

A club should, if not able to bring the best artists, bring 
good, reliable musicians, who will do much toward creat 
ing a taste for the highest. 

The club should present the best on its own programs, 
and while keeping in a measure to the old classics, still 
reach ever for the new, keeping abreast of the times, for 
many of the new compositions will in time become the 
“old classics”— 

All forms that perish, other forms supply, 
By turn we catch the vital breath and die; 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne, 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 

This will be done by reading musical journals and see- 
ing what is new and worthy of consideration. The chair- 
man of the program committee, who must know what 
is good in the literature of piano, voice and strings, must 
permit nothing that is trashy to be presented. She should 
know the latest good productions and make an effort to 
get them on the program. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale (the club with which 
I am most familiar) has in many instances found a very 
good solution to the “new member” question by having a 
guest membership and putting applicants, having been pre- 
viously approved by the committee, on this list for a year. 
During this year they are used in ensemble music or 
wherever they are needed; then, if they should prove sat- 
isfactory, and should there be a vacancy, they are elected 
active members. If no place is vacant, they remain guest 
members, with no voice in the business affairs of the club. 
If they prove unsatisfactory, they are notified that they 
have been elected associate members of the club, who, of 
course, do not appear upon the program. This is cer- 
tainly one of the vital questions to be discussed at this 
meeting, and the suggestion I have made may prove use- 
ful to some other club, as it has been a great help to one. 

In deciding upon the ability of an applicant, it is, of 
course, desirable to have a private hearing before she is 
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invited to appear, even as a guest member. Though very 
careful inquiry should be made, the program committee 
must hear for themselves, and the method of screening 
the applicant from view assists in the effort to eliminate 
prejudice. The committee hardly feels that it has the in 
exorable rights of a court of supreme judges, and the 
cases, from a social or other standpoint, are frequently 
delicate to handle. 
and that—the best interest of the club 

An innovation in club life, and one that has proved of 


One idea only must previal, however, 


great pleasure and incalculable benefit to us, is the cus 
tom, inaugurated two years ago, of inviting a sister club 
(an older, bigger sister) to give us a concert during the sea 
son. The club I represent has been honored by a visit 
and program from the Union Musical Club, of St. Louis, 
and also from the Chicago Amateur Musical Club, and I 
think I may venture to say that nothing in its history has 
done more to create and foster that feeling of mutual help 
fulness which is the prime object of this great Federation 

In union there is strength, and in the National Federa 
tion of Musical Clubs, embracing, as it does, the best 
amateur musical talent of this country, and presided over 
and governed by such gifted and capable women as our 
honored president and vice-presidents, there is imparted a 


laudable ambition for each club to excel, and, 


Spurred on by this ambition, still to rise, 
By effort piled on effort, to the skies 

A noted woman once wrote: 

“To me it seems as if when God conceived the world 
that was poetry; He formed it—that was sculpture; He 
colored it—that was painting; He peopled it with living 
beings—that was the drama”; and we may add—He 
breathed, and— J 

Through every human pulse a something stole, 
And held sublime communion with the soul, 
And those who listened understood, 


Something of life in spirit and blood 


Something of nature fair and goo 
That was Music 
The Ionian Musical Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., is an ama 
teur organization which pays special attention to the gen 
eral excellence of its programs 
Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe has been elected president of the 


New York Women’s Philharmonic Society. The other 
officers include Miss Amy Fay, Miss Lillie d’Angelo 
Bergh, Miss Lily Place, Mrs. Charlotte Babcock, Miss 


Nellie Hogan and Miss Mary F. Sinclair 
Emil Ober-Hoffer is director of the Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Philharmonic Club, which has given three artistic concerts 


this season 


Local critics are enthusiastic in their praise of the 
Boulder (Col.) Friday Musical Club, a choral organiza 
tion. 


Arthur Beresford’s Closing Engagements of the 
Season. 


HE popular Boston basso will close his concert sea- 

son early in June, and then sail to England. Be 

fore sailing he will fill the following engagements: 

May 14—Newton Buck’s 
Munio.” 

May 15—Miscellaneous 


Oratorio Society, in “Don 


concert, South Framingham, 


Mass 


May 21—Gade’s “Crusaders,” at Geneva, N. Y 


May 22—Barnby’s “Rebecca,” at Auburn, N. Y 

May 23—Choral Society, at Watertown, N. Y 

-May 25—Mass in B minor, at Bach Festival, Bethlehem, 
Pa 

May 27—Mendelssohn Club, Elmira, N. Y 

May 30—Miscellaneous concert, Boston. 


June 5 and 6—“Elijah” and recital at Binghamton, N. Y 

Mr. Beresford has been favored with a very busy season 
and been pre-eminently successful. His re-engagement 
for the difficult solos in the great B minor Mass at the 
Bethlehem, Pa., festival is a deserved tribute to his ability 


as an artist. 


Bevignani. 
E BEVIGNANI, the conductor, has been engaged for 
. 


Italian opera at the Royal 





four weeks to direct 
Opera House in Berlin. 
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Carnegie Halil, NEW YORK. 








Galloway Students’ Recital. 
6é IN FEW of the advanced pupils of J. Ar 


mour Galloway,” as the program so 
GOS 


which did 


modestly said, participated in a vocal re- 
cital at Carnegie Lyceum last Thursday 
evening, themselves and their teacher much 
credit 

Miss Mabel 
opened the program, singing Smith’s “The Quest” espe- 
Chas. D. Mize and Thos 


Jeynon were to have sung, but were prevented, Miss Em 


Ransom, who possesses a rich alto voice, 


cially well; following her Mrs 


ma Pilat, the violinist, playing 2 Wieniawski piece in such 
manner as to receive a hearty recall. 

Mrs. Alexander Irving came next, with Thomas’ “A 
Love Lullaby,” and she deserves especial mention, for she 
sang very well indeed. Miss Louise Fay’s high A, clear as 
a silver toned bell, in a MacDowell song, allied with dis 





J. Armour GALLOWAY 


tinct enunciation and expression, all made her singing note- 


worthy. A noble voice has Norman C. Fowles; his high 


E flat on the word “surrender” was imposing indeed; he 
certainly has a future. Thrilling at times was the singing 
of Miss Florence Glover, who has a really luscious voice 
and taking personality 

Mary 


graceful stage carriage and reposeful manner, denoting ex 


Ashley Bell, a tall, handsome girl in white, of 


perience, began with “Obstination,” singing with much 
feeling, followed it with Allitsen’s “My Laddie,” singing 
in genuine Scotch fashion, very pleasing to her hearers, 


and closed with Wright’s much sung “Violets,” which she 


had to repeat, so warm was the applause. Singing from 
memory (as indeed did most of the singers of the even 
ing), with complete command of the voice, Miss Bell was 
singer has an undoubted 
“Mazurka,” and 


thanks, played again, the dainty Pierne 


a distinct hit, and the young 
Miss Pilat played Zarzycki’s 
after bowing her 
“Serenade.”” She 
and pretty personality 


future 
was much admired for her nice playing 
A coming singer, one with unlim 
ited possibilities as lyric tenor, is Dr. Franklin W. Law 
son, whose voice is of lovely quality, combihing with it 
growing power and tasteful interpretation. His high A 
flat in the “Cid” aria, as at Mendelssohn Hall two weeks 
ago, gained for him a recall, and he had to sing again 

Of dramatic temperament is Elizabeth Brinsmade, who 
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Herbst” very well indeed. Her German enunciation is 
Edith de Muth sings with style and finish, pos 


Nymphs’ 


faultless 


sessing a lyric soprano organ; Bemberg’s needs 
she is likewise forging to the front. Edwin 


these qualities ; 
P. Johnson is a dramatic tenor, with a fine big voice, per 
fectly true and well placed; he made a great hit, having 
sing “The Magic Song” twice, the high B flat at the end 
kindling much enthusiasm 

Pratt, allied with a 


Edith 


soprano voice of unusual clearness, 


The sweet appearance of 


dramatic brought for 


her most appreciative applause after singing “Elsa's 
Dream.”’ Her career upward may be safely predicted. Miss 
Julia Ailleen Clark has a high, light soprano voice, and 
though coming last on the program, received a goodly 
share of the applause. 

Owing to the length of the program, a number of the 
advanced pupils of Mr. Galloway were unable to appear 


‘ 


and so that all may have an opportunity to be heard, Mr 
Galloway will next season give a series of three recitals 
i 


uced highly 


t pre 
lainty | 


Mr. Galloway's teaching has c¢ 
satisfactory results, for all the pupils sang with good, ever 


voice production, with taste and admirable breat 








His piano accompaniments were fairly orchest it a 
times supporting the singer. Mr. Riesberg played for the 
violinist 
Mr. Galloway has kindly furnished THe Must ( 
RIER with this list of his pupils of the past season 
Ulysses M. Austin M Ed De M 
Miss Lillian Ashard M Ethel M 
Mark Bryson John M ley 
Miss Elizabeth Brinsmade Mrs. George T. M 
Louis Rodney Berg Mrs. McKnight 
C,. Harry Boehmer Mrs. ( rles D. Mize 
Thomas Beynon W am Mort n, Jr 
Miss Nettie Brittor WW m Mir 
S. T. Beddoe Mrs. S. I M 
Miss Mary Benjamin J. Burnett N 
Mrs. C. S. Biggs Alfred Nathar 
Miss Louise Bice Miss ( Ne ' 
Miss Mary Ashley Be James J. Ne 
Miss Beatrice Bell Fred. O t 
Miss Laura Class Miss Caroline I 
Miss Julia Ailleen Clark Miss L. M. I 
Miss Fannie Connolly Miss C. H. P | 
Seymour Conover Miss Mabel Pottle 
Miss Grace Delafield Miss Edith I se Pr 
Miss May C. Dixor Miss Ellen Pear 
Mrs. E. ¢ Devine ( rge Paxtor 
George Dundas Miss Mabel Rans 
Mrs. H. B. Davis Cc. E. Rutherford 
Miss Lucia M. Eberlin J. A. Robbins 
Mrs. Clara Ely Malcom Shacklef 
Miss Sarah Edwards Aubrey N. Shaw 
Miss Ida M. Fraine Miss Georgia Sage 
Mr. Finklenstein Miss Lue Sket e) 
Norman C. Fowles Miss Anna L. Salmor 
Miss Mollie Fis} Miss Helen S 
Miss Louise Fay A. Stanf 
Marshal Fry Miss Martha Sne 
Miss Bertie Goldsteir G. L. Stewart 
C. W. Garrison. C. B. St 
Miss Florence Glover }. E. Steir 
Miss Josephine Hall C. F. Saffold 
Miss Clara Henshaw B. B. Tilde 
Miss Blanch Herr L. F. Tucker 
Mrs. Alexander Irving Mrs. C. W. Tr 
Miss Irwin. 
Miss Louise E. Jones 1 
Miss Mabel Jamison h 
Edwin P. Johnson. 
George M. D. Kelly. 
Miss Helen Kloberg 
Miss Sadie Kaskic é 
Mrs. Stephen Kelly 
Ceymour Knowlton Mrs ( ind 6S \ 
Dr, Franklin D. Lawson Rensselaer 
James J. Loonie. M Vr t 
Bessie Bowman. 
. the annual concert in the Baptist Temple Satu 
A day evening last week, given by the United Ten 
perance Singers, Miss Bessie Bowman was the chief \ 
soloist She sang Fisher’s “Under the Rose,” Den 
“May Morning” and Allitsen’s “Oh, For a Burst of Song 
with, the Brooklyn Standard-Union says \ purity 
intonation, sympathetic quality of tone and pert 
enunciation that delighted every hearer 
Besides playing the accompaniments to his daughter’ 


songs E M 


Fumagalli and 


Bowman played organ numbers by Hand 


Callaerts, and an organ transcription 
Tannhauser.” 


Wagner's “Pilgrims’ Chorus,” 
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RUTH LEWIS gave a song recital at 
the Twentieth Century Club April 26 to 
a large and representative audience of the 





city’s musical and society people. Miss 
lewis has a poweriul voice of wide range, much tempera- 
ent, good enunciation and has a commanding stage 


The most satisfactory numbers of the long and trying 
“Dreamy June,” by Lane; ‘“Dream-Maker 
Massenet, and two old Eng- 


program were 
Man,” Nevin, and Gavotte, 
sh songs 

With continued study, Miss Lewis will win an enviable 
ranks of the best vocalists. 
Griffiths, 
Presbyterian Church, gave a recital under the auspices 
the Mission Circle of Park Presbyterian Church, in 


sition in the 


Last week Miss Fannie L soprano of the Cen 


which she was assisted by Mrs. Burton Fletcher, reader; 
Joseph A. Ball, violinist, and Mrs. Gould, accompanist 


Miss Griffiths has a clear, strong voice, and always sings 


with much feeling, and presents all selections in a musi- 


anly manner 


Che following was the program: 
Readings ° . see cccceveccesceereeree 
\ Legende . Wieniawski 
Ss Berceuse from Jocelyn cccccnccedeccs Qe 
Witl n obligat« 
R ng .Selected 
Song, Sprir lide . Becker 
Violin 
Slumb Song .. Schumann 
(iavotte Se 
Nightingale’s ng . ... Nevin 
Butterflies .. Corbett 
Polly Willis sovcng see 
Re g . Selected 
~onr 
Thou Art Like Unto a Flower ‘ ; Liszt 
The Loreley , Shadendadtriandugs . Liszt 
rhe fourth recital of the season of the dias Musical 


Club, pupils of Mrs. Etta E. Shew, was given on Friday 
afternoon, May 3, when a large class of pupils acquitted 
emselves creditably 


©A® 


The vice-presidents in Buffalo of the New York State 
\Miusic Teachers’ Association (Miss Huie, Mrs. Hibler and 
Mr 


Gould) are holding semi-monthly meetings and de- 
hemes to interest the members of the profession 


Erie County more generally in the association 





©GA® 

M Katharine B. Halliday has just accepted an en- 
gagement of three months at the Banff Hotel, Hot 
Springs, in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. Miss Halli- 

iy will play in a women’s trio—violin, ‘cello and piano— 
\ h will give every evening a short concert program 
She will begin the engagement on June 15, leaving a week 
previous to that for a few days in Boston 


®Aa® 


The second recital by Mrs. James Swallow was given 
on Thursday evening at Women’s Union Hall. She was 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. John G. Townsend, Miss Helen 
Kingston, reader; Miss Josephine Histon, violin; Miss 
Mabel Vogel, 
ton, dancing 


delsarte posings, and Miss Jennie Fuller- 
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A recital was given May 4 at the studio of Miss Alice 
Mai Moseley at No. 720 Prospect avenue by her junior 
pupils. The following participated: Susie Gray, Florence 
and Nellie McCormick, Natalie Moulter, May Coakley, 
May and Frances Farrell, Louise Seaver, Louise Roesser, 
Ernest Stevens, Mabel and Florence Eddy and Irene 
Morin. The piano work of these young people proved 
their teacher to be thorough, conscientious and painstak 
ing. Miss Nellie McCormick's vocal numbers displayed a 
perfectly 


< 





remarkably pure, sympathetic soprano voice, 
placed. 
®AaA® 

At a musical and literary entertainment at St. Mary’s 
on-the-Hill, April 30, Miss Julia Agnes O’Connor, so 
Miss Katharine B. Halliday, ‘cello; S. Hendy, 
piano; the Cathedral Quartet, composed of W. Slaght, 
first tenor; W. W. Myers, second tenor; George F 
Carey, first bass; W. S. Goodale, second bass, and S. B 
Sotsford, reader, took part. The program follows: 


Quartet, A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea......... ... Lloyd 
. Selected 


prano; 


PIG DE och cvnseissesesedegabees 
Mr. Monde. 
ReGE © ss: nenvincaddcamesnees tnenet 


Mr. Bot shed. 


.. Selected 


Quartet, Night in the Forest............-:seeeeeceseeeees Mag Vogtich 
Soprano solos— 
O Ver go Dap of Gocing......cccscccccccccccccsccsccses . Andrews 
BF BAB sic co vsvccvcosctcsooseseeccescecses rodent Brach 
Mi ss O’Connor, 
Violoncello solos 
Album Blatt... Sddcndiotensenivaddhduekena .. Scholtz 


Moment Musicale...... néegbueceiexeeses Schubert 
Katharine B. Halliday. 

Reading jes po duensesbitenpeuwaned ...- Selected 
Mr. Botsford. 

Quartet, Doan You Cry, Ma Honey...........seeeeeesecees eo 

DOPED GHEE, TIGIIG co cciecsnsnvetevsecccsessesentvevvessondes Jocelyn 
(With ‘cello obligato and piano.) 

Miss O’Connor, Miss Halliday and Mr. Hendy 

Quartet, Good Night......cccccccccccesscccccccccascccveccesesceoes Suck 

The Buffalo Zither Club gave its annual concert April 

29 at Concert Hall, under the direction of Joseph A. Koch 

The club was assisted by Miss Ida Miller, soprano, and 


Franz Hoefer, horn. 

Henry Jacobsen, who has been for eight years the effi- 
cient leader of the Buffalo Saengerbund, and has brought 
the work of that organization to a high degree of excel- 
Mr. Jacobsen is particu 
larly successful as a chorus director, and his decision is a 
matter of regret. He will still be identified with Buffalo 
as a teacher and as director of the Cathedral choir, but will 
devote much attention to the Rochester Tuesday Morning 
Musicale chorus, of which he is director, and which has al 


lence, has resigned his position. 


ready a guarantee fund of $1,000 for next year’s work 
An invitation recital was given at Loud Hall Tuesday 
evening, when Robert L. Loud played the following pro- 


gram of piano numbers: 


DS. crcupupakinusdegonteun silken hdeme tijeicmaeinasseandacaan 
IIIS 0:0 60-050254sbn0 rmsd $anbennnbes dunrdnietnatenveseomnebed Haberbier 
NN  ncodcacuvennginersnssionessadcobescssasssehelutayeseenet Schubert 
CeO v0 kcc cnicivinssbusse) i gcenseevotsceuadiaoeenbentsaen Arensky 
IE tes iv xs ecverndevcevesssas PS Te Stavenhagen 
ee enter ntaneidioalie tlies-«ddiais Philipp Scharwenka 
Spring Night Bidens’, Sino wibgne dh Ghpaece sabes Case ammaeieoinal Liszt 
Heaven, Release My Soul (Lassen)....... cose thudeondnatewoss Liszt 
Black, Miasit- Wipe Tat GID «ons ccs sete svvctindivictmiodvinses Liszt 
i 


Mr. Loud has a beautiful, sympathetic touch, and plays 
very artistically. He is heard much too seldom in the city. 

The Ionian Musical Club gave its closing recital of the 
season at the studio of Mrs. Nellie M. Gould Friday even- 
ing. 

\ pleasing program of violin, vocal and piano numbers 
was given by Miss Crowell, Miss Davidson, Mrs. Gilles, 
Miss Hameister, Miss Leslie, Miss McCormick, Miss 
Moseley, Miss Smith, Mrs. Sackett, Miss Parkinson, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. Koons and Mr. Taylor. N. M. G. 


HAROLD BAUER ENGAGED. 


bi HE eminent pianist Harold Bauer has been en- 
gaged for an American season beginning Jan- 
uary 2. He will make his first appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, and will 
play with the same orchestra in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, together with a large number of 
recitals throughout the country. 
Mr. Bauer will again play on the Mason & Ham- 


lin plano. 


A Human Orchestra. 
HALLENGING the whole world, M 


musician, who has recently been attracting a 


Malboech, a 
ttention 
in the cities of the Continent, says that he will pay $2,000 
to anybody who succeeds in imitating him He styles 
himself “the greatest artist in the world.”’ 

[his extraordinary man is capable of playing as many 


as thirteen instruments—the piano, cornet a piston, clari 
net, violin, a chime of forty bells, the bass drum, cym 
bals, triangles, two kettledrums, tabor and castanets 

3y means of his hands he plays either the piano or the 
clarinet and piano at the same time, but more generally 
the cornet a piston and piano. The left hand, used for 
the latter instrument, actuates the chimes also. The sec 
ondary instruments are played through the pressure of the 
feet upon pedals. 

These multiple occupations do not prevent the artist, 
while playing the cornet, from smoking his pipe. This is 
a feat that it is impossible to see accomplished every day 
He correctly executes pieces that are often difficult, and, 
when a person closes his eyes he would be willing to 
affirm that he was present at a concert given by a dozen 
people, so great is the volume of sound produced. The 
execution is sometimes fantastical, as, for example, when 
a gun is fired to terminate certain scores a la Berlioz or a 

Wagner 

Malboech himself superintended the installation of his 
orchestra and arranged the different parts of it Although 
the artist, who is a native of Holland, is but forty years 
of age, he has traveled over nearly the entire world 


Ole Bull’s Statue to Be Unveiled. 


|’ was Miss Emma Thursby who started the subscrip 

tions for the statue of Ole Bull which is to be un 
veiled this month at Bergen, Norway. Bergen was the 
birthplace of the violinist 


Edgar Stillman Kelley Appointed. 
New Haven, May 14, 1901 
DGAR STILLMAN KELLEY, of New York, has 
been appointed a professor at Yale Music School 
Mr. Kelley is a well-known composer 


The Court Theatre of Weimar will be rebuilt at the ex 
pense of the Grand Duke 

The Court Opera at Vienna commenced a Wagner cyclus 
on May 5, commencing with “Rienzi” and to end with the 
“Nibelungen Ring.” The omissions of Wagner’s works 
are “Die Feen” and “Parsifal.” 

Signor Carnaghi is a favorite of the public at the Milan 
Theatre, and ballets have begun at the Eden. Libraries 
not mentioned. 

Mr. Williamson is taking an Italian opera company to 
Australia, where performances will be given for nine 


months. 


THIS SPACE !S TO BE DEVOTED TO THE INSERTION OF 


PORTRAITS OF SUCCESSFUL 





=m -§BiMESTELLE B. BLUM, 
E. M. BOWMAN. Thec-y'smac, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Organist and Conductor Baptist Temple Choir Brooklyn. 
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Fannie Bloomficld-Zeisler. 


Criticisms on Her New York Recital. 


“\ VEN the printers must find it not easy to keep 
‘Coa up with the press criticisms 


Kins which Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has received 
this season 


From all over the country we 
hear of the same enthusiasm over the playing of the great 
pianist. Only a genius like Madame Zeisler could hope 
to keep up with the many demands made upon her for 
Two more engagements at May 
Duluth will 





voluminous 


concerts, recitals, &c 


festivals and a recital at about complete 
Madame Zeisler’s season, and from all accounts she has 
broken the record of any woman pianist and certainly 
that of some of the men 

New York daily 


papers on the recital which she gave at Mendelssohn Hall 


Here are her criticisms from the 


last February: 

Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler improvised a supplementary piano ré 
cital in Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afiernoon after her regular pr 
gram was concluded. She did this because her audience would not 


her to do otherwise It young womar who hails fror 





Chicago, though born in Austria, is simply an electric dynamo en 


dowed with a human body and soul At one time her admirers 





and in this city they have now assumed the proportions of a cult 





christened her the “Sarah Bernhardt of pian It is about as 
happy a title as titles of this sort go. Bloomfield-Zeisler has tem 
perament, a rare temperament, fingers of steel and a mechanism 


that easily ranks her with the great ones in piano land to-day. 

It is not alone her fiery way of attacking and conquering difficul 
ties, but a certain charm of personality which wins her hearers 
Her magnetism is not of the physical order—Teresa Carrefio’s, for 
example; it is something infinitely more subtle more atmospheric 
Even when this artist plays crazily the atmosphere is never missing; 
the. air is charged with the intensity of her music, which for good 
most unerringly 


or for bad reaches its emotional destinatior 


Pianists as a rule are not interesting persons They usually pose 
sadly, or wear their hair in an unabashed Zulu fashion, and they 
are often more studious than magnetic Bloomfield-Zeisler was for 
merly a mass of unresolved nervous intentions. Her well developed 
brain was seldom im harmony with her- pulse, and the result was 
often a rhythmic derangement of her music and confusion worse 
confounded from the technical viewpoint But time has laid tribute 
upon the wild, gipsy nature of the pianist her emotions are her 
slaves, no longer her master; and thus it was her first public recital 
here proved to be one of the few musical sensations of the season 


The program commanded attentior It be 





Symphonic Studies rhe tone color was almost sun 








dynamics throughout indicative of a keen sense for the nuar 
This pianist is a woman of the fine shades. She has the nerve qual 


ity that evinces a sensibility almost quivering 





But the impetuosity, the imaginative lift, tl ympelling climaxes! 
It is no longer a delicate, pale little woman wil so sedulously 
stoops ver the keyboard, but creature a flame, all passion 


a sibyl rather than an artist his dramatic abandonment, this 


casting to the winds the academic thumb rules of the art, has given 


her the reputation which Bernhardt enjoys in the eatrical world 





Its very recklessness often leads to shipwreck; but luckily for her 


that fear no longer oppresses Bloomfield-Zeisler The richest color 


effect which she put forth in the Symphonic Studies was in the 


( sharp minor one. Chopinized as it was in tempo and sentiment 
it proved most lovely and euphonious, The D flat march is too 
prolix to hold one long 


Its lengtl inlike Schumann's Symphon 


in C, is not eavenly."’ Here the strong, supple wrists made easy 


work of the he: 


vy chord work As a whole it was a performance 


for any male rtuoso to boast of, and for a slender woman—simply 


magnificent! 


Grieg’s Ballade, op. 24, has but one fault—its persistent tonality 


To go mad in the key of G minor would not be a difficult feat after 


two or three auditions of these vari It is a tribute to the 





pianist’s touch, versatility, to say that she made each number lumin 


ous with its own peculiar quality. 1 of Mendelssohn's more 





familiar “Songs Without Words” were given with lyri plangency 
in the case of the “Spring Song’’—and exquisite delicacy in the iri 


descent “Spinning Song.”” The latter was repeated. O 


Chopin 


Madame Zeisler presented the poetic F sharp major “Impromptu 


two studies and a valse—the latter in G flat, op. 70, No Posthu 
mously printed it is a warmare of De Pachmann’s. No greater 
compliment could be paid the present concert giver than by favor 
ably comparing her version to the Prince of “Chopinzees.’ She 


made of its music box gayety somet deliciously crystalline, and 





yet not lacking the faded sweetness of the “Restoration Paris’ in 
its tripping measures. It is Chopin at his most artificial—withal 
Chopin, 

The “Impromptu” was charmingly played, though without much 
of its mative morbidessa. The studies were in C sharp minor and 
C major of the first book. Taken at a terrific tempo, they were 
clearly articulated. Liszt's sentimental and sloppy “Liebestraum” 
and the Tarantelle in his “Napoli were beautifully done. The 


latter gave an oportunity for rapid finger tremolo, a trick that 
Bloomfield-Zeisler is mistress of in a superlative degree. This was 
amply demonstrated the other night when she played Moszkowski's 
“Caprice Espagnol,” with its pyrotechnical digital repetitions 

The concert was over, but in reality only two-thirds finished. A 
band of gentle melomaniacs in the balcony suggested aloud their 
favorite numbers; so the audience, still standing, heard Chopin's 
Vale in D flat—read with absolute fidelity to the original notations 
and time markings; the Schubert-Tausig ““Marche Militaire,”” and the 
Schubert Serenade, “‘Hark, Hark, the 
This last named was crystalline in tone. 


Lark,” transcribed by Liszt 

A public that filled the hall 
bore eloquent testimony to Bloomficld-Zeisler’s remarkable emo 
tional powers. That it was a paying audience need not be said. 
In this case Manager Wolfsohn’s crusade against the deadheads 
was abetted by the concert giver herself. Only such a determined 
stand by artists in refusing to “dress the house” with compliment 
ary tickets will check an evil that has well nigh laid the concert 
business by the heels in this city.—New York Sun 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler has never seemed so large a figure 
as an artist as she did yesterday afternoon at her recital in Men 
delssohn Hall. 
of this city, and has always been heard with admiration, because 


Her playing is not unfamiliar to the musical public 


it is full of a marked individuality, of an independent artistic sense, 
and of that fascinating quality that is known as temperament. She 


showed all these things yesterday, but there was in addition a ripe 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ness and depth of style that denoted a growth in artistic stature 





all had something to do with it; 





Perhaps the smaller size of the 
but as the music reached the listeners’ ears, it was of more luscious 
tone quality, of greater variety and richness of color, than she gave 
at her performance of the Grieg Concerto and other pieces with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra the other evening, and her readings possessed 
an authority and a charm that few could resist. Her phrasing is 
not always of the breadth and repose that are needed for the great 
nterpretation of great music; but it is a fault that seems neces 
sarily to accompany the peculiar qualities that give her playing in 
other respects so great a fascination. Her performance of Schu 
perhaps the composer's greatest 


mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,’ 


piano composition, was at once broad and full of the intimacy an | 
highly poetical fancy that the work demands. So, too, was her 
reading of Grieg’s Ballade, also a set of variations, but of quite dif 
ferent character, in which her al fresco imagination had full play 
Fhere was an unfamiliar piece on her list, a number from Godard’s 
Fantaisie, op. 143, monotonous and of small inspiration in its in 
ention, but presented by her in such a mirage of tonal color and 
uriety of mood as to lend to it quite factitious importance. Her 
aying of four Chopin selections was strong and full of nervous 


force f the Second Impromptu, of dreamy poetry. It was, in 


short, a performance that gave refreshment and stimulation, even in 


hese days of multiplied and unending piano recitals.—New York 
rribune 
She played wonderfully well, with tremendous energy, with an 


exuberance of color and force, with a great variety of expressive 





ness, with a superlative degree of musical individuality. She is a 
Her nerves contro 
Her faults, like 


her merits, are original—and yet these blemishes are overlooked in 


most interesting pianist in her artistic abandon. 





her, and everything she does is at high pressure. 


the enthusiasm of her interpretations, the crispness of her staccato, 


the rich color of her tone contrasts, and the stimulating effects of 


1 talent in which there is as much instinct as there is art. 
Yesterday her playing was superb, always feminine, with all the 


little exaggerations which her sex falls into, in description and ex 


pression. She was at her best in the “Etudes Symphoniques,” 


ry 
Schumann, in which her playing was masterly in its characteristic 
litferentiations._New York World 

Madame Zeisler again demonstrated those superb musical traits 
that have won distinction for her in many American as well as 
European cities. She was most successful with the Goderd and 
Grieg numbers and the technical studies of Chopin. In the latter 


her technic was clear and sure, and in the Godard she sang the 
melodies with poetic feeling. She has an eloquent, singing tone, 
and gives a delightful variety of colorings to the phrases she inter 
prets. She made the Godard number more interesting than one 
would expect from the composition. 

Her playing is full of fire and rhythmic clearness. It is true that 
she is often carried away by her own temperament, and her ac 
centuations are somewhat strenuous and exaggerated at such times 


Her playing always gives real pleasure, however, to musician as well 






1s music lover, and was justly appreciated at her recital yesterday 


New York Journal. 


Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is a noble piano player, even if she 


loes come from Chicago. More humanly satisfying than that 


voman of might leresa Carrefio, she utranks also those merry 





ttle men from Eur pe who have swarmed upon us this year, out 
ranks them no less in maturity of thought than in spontaneity of 
feeling. That is the plain fact of r. Nor was it wholly 





unsuspected. The knowing ones here in New York were in suffi 





t number to 





nearly the whole of Mendelssohn Hall yesterday 











afternoon. An of most familiar thi s from Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Liszt roused most unfamiliar enthusiz rhis, in 
ew of Manager Henry Wolfsohn’s crusade against the eternal free 


was all the more satisfactory 





here was nothing “patronizing” 
about listeners who had paid to be present. 
Those persons who 


; 


rushed away when the concert program was 
played through missed a number of things. ] 


rhey lost the real excite 
ment of an audience once fully aroused. The graceful responses 
that dark little woman in the flaming red gown escaped them utterly 
And for mere music they might by waiting have heard these good 
things: The Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig,” a Chopin Valse, the Schu 
bert-Tausig “‘Marche Militaire,”” and again Schubert-Liszt in “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!” That was a recital for you! For a few more of 


the same sort New York can well afford to sit at Chicago's feet 
Plain Mrs. Zeisler is in great danger of making friends here in the 
enemy's country 

It is not too much to say that Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler’s concert 
was most enjoyable, and that she is the first living pianist of her 
lo begin with, she deserves praise for ignoring the usual formula 


th Adam, but with 


for making up a pr am. She did not begin w 





Schumann—the Etudes Symphoniques, which she ayed with con 





summate s 





rising, in the latter portions, to heights of genuine 





inspiration. Here the power, sensuous beauty of tone, intellectual 


comprehension and emotional expression combined in true pro 
portions 

Her next great number was Grieg’s exquisite Ballade, op. 24, a set 
of variations on a plaintive Norwegian melody, which, with Grieg’s 


still more plaintive harmonies, recurs again and again in a haunting 
fascinating way The neglect of Grieg’s superb piano music by the 
pianists of the day is one of the musical mysteries of the time 
Since D’ Albert was here, justice has not been done this music; but 


| help to bring it to honor. She knows 


this great woman pianist wi 
how to reveal the tenderness of its feminine melodies, as well as the 


virility of its bold harmonies 





Two Mendelssohn “Songs Without Words” were well played, and 


one had to be repeated. Then came Chopin, the prince of piano 
composers, with the Impromptu, op, 36; two Etudes, op. 10, Nos 
4 and 7, and the Posthumous Valse, op. 70, which is marked No. 4 
Breitkopf & Hartel edition. The 


are very seldom heard in our concert halls, yet one of the etudes 


n the wo etudes and the valse 


and the valse had to be repeated yesterday, so delighted was the au 
dience with them. 


Liszt's beautiful “Liebestraum’’ Nocturne and his brilliant Tar 
antelle closed the program proper, to 





which the pianist added the 





Three Songs. 


Words from - - - - 


‘“‘Some Verses,”’ 
By HELEN HAY. 
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“Eriking a most stirring performance, equal to the best ever 
heard in this city; a Chopin Valse, and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche 
Militaire,” in which at last she showed signs of fatigue, so that the 


audience at last became merciful and let her go 


It was a great 


concert. If there were many like it our concert halls would not be 

















depleted as they now are I ask for more piano recitals this win 
ter may seem like asking for a glas f water when one is drow: 
ing in a flood, But we do pe Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler will play 
again—and play Grieg, Schubert, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein Mac 
Dowell—the neglected gen ‘ and e neglect rks of gen 
by popular composer Evening los 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler recital yesterday w ttended by a large 
udien whuse pleasure was abunda unifested and whose aj 
re ation f good art A ample ger ne I s can 
woman (for though bortr \u a, sl ed in ¢ cago since 
childhood) is something more than a pianist She sa t 
of ripened powers, and she gifte with emoti f ‘ 4 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler is ng y s ie { her prime 
so tar as the years g she has already passed quite away trom the 
tentative stage Her style has crystallized er musical conception 
have matured; her technical sk has grown with these, and suffice 
for the expression 1 her t gnt one s truc nterpreter ar 
whether one agrees or not with what she does, he is bound to rec 
gnize n all her work a certain consistency i Wea and purpose. 

Her style is plendidly energetic wholesome ne It is thor 
yughly adapted to the Schumann Etude Sym niques whic 
began her list yesterday, and it suits well the thunderous Chopir 
Etude N 4 of op. ! in (© sharp minor, which was also on the 
program 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s nm al personality is so distinct, s 
full of character, that one would not wish it changed 

It was a genuine pleasure and stimulus, therefore, t ten yester 


day to this quiet musician at the piano. 


A delightfully feminine touch was given to Mrs, Bloomfield-Zeis 




















ers playing by an occasional alteration of a rhythm, or ighting 
vf the end of a phras« It was the r f the woman herself 
Mail and Express 
Mrs, Zeisler has not played in public here tor severa ear b 
f the enthusiasm shown by her audience yesterday car ean any 
thing, it w t e so long before she is heard agair lt may n 
be going t far to say that 1 pianist this year received such 
cordial and spontaneous tribute from an audienc« nd best of a 
t was quite deserved 
Mrs. Zeisler is wh y womar H rk I s nt 
pseudo-masculinity. She has power and forcef ‘ e! casion 
ills for those qualities, but she does not seck dazzle and er 
whelm her hearers with a vast v ime of ne 1d glitter of hr 
Pechnic e | st admirable equipmer t it t poet 
feeling, the f r ‘ ent r taneity, and f 
the term may be used, the ivet¢ t all that give er distinc 
Other pianists can thunder as we as 8 can and better, but fe 
< weave e-like wet f ample, she did ir 
the opin iciss r Q he of d r 
spir that Spring 5S re l re < allin 
] n whic < I ned wit am ait 
ft nes re ts quite 
€ r € es icately with ’ 
attent ‘ es n it. It i 
r r ‘ j ‘ e a fine brush and 
ach shade an immediate and definit ‘ Her appe 
and seductive and witching rather than compelling. Nor 
s the charm less potent be se it is not diffcult to analyze and 
lefine 
Besides repeating th« Spinning Song e e en 
! the c r ert t he r atiable ce ( DD t W aitz 
e Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire an I rrangement 
{ “Hark! Hark, the Lark 
Aside from her exquisite aying { the M lelssohn song 
e was able to keep e’s interest tl g e Grieg Ballade 
a feat t of the ordinary, f s piece is characteristically Grieg 
when that composer branches it into the larger forms. He ex 
uusts himself before the end reached r nly when a 
nist ke Mrs. Zeisler, I car lelicate mat slate the 
r efiects, plays t that ne es I tire t @ betore the 
nd comes The Choy nu ers we I ed exquisitely, and ir 
the Liszt Tarantelle the pianist it se i restraining bonds 
und gave a most spectacular ex n of virtuosit ( ercia 
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Earl Gulick’s Misfortune. 
| ee official statement has been made by Mrs. Gulick 
mother of Earl Gulick, the famous boy soprano 
failed him and that, 


that his voice has even hoping for 





best, it is not likely that the voice will ever rega 
ts beautiful high register 
Master Gulick has made a reputation which will long 


be envied by the younger element of vocalists and judg 
ing from the newspapers of this boro’ and Brooklyn, whicl 


have devoted columns during the past week to the boy's 


misfortune, and the number condolatory letters receive 


the regret is widespread 
Roosevelt tells 


The following letter from Vice-Preside1 


ts own story of the general feeling: 








Ovster Bay, N. Y Ma x 

Master EF. Gulick 

My Dear Eart—Both Mrs. R eve and 1 were genuir 1 
cerned to read in the papers of the trouble y have beer ving 
| hope and believe it is but temporary, and that yo will be abl 
to use your voice again speedily ar e l elieve you 
possess the qualities of resolut ‘ nd f lesire work 
and succeed which w ma y n out any Wit w r 
for your eX luck, I a Faithf yours 
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The Clavier Controversy. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 

WISH to assure you that the fact that I write from 
>’ far away Missouri and Arkansas does not indicate 
s any conviction on my part that this is a more 
wholesome region than New York from which 
to send to your columns praise and compliments regard- 
ing the Clavier and the Clavier method, but merely that I 

am now absent on an extended tour of recitals. 

Whether your change of title for letters on this subject 
from “The Clavier Method” to “The Clavier Controversy” 
has had anything to do with it or not I cannot say, but I 
am sorry to note that among the many who have shown 
their interest in the discussion not a few have thought me 
opposed to the instrument and the published plans for 
utilizing it in the development of pianistic skill. To have 
come to any such view of my position, it seems to me, 
must have involved very careless reading of my former 
letters on the subject or very remarkable lapses of mem- 
ory as to their contents. I have only words of highest 
admiration and approval for the instrument, for the pub- 
lished method of using it, for the genius, persistence and 
services of their inventor and author, and I have written 
at length in detailing the grounds for my indorsement. 
The fact that my commendation and the consequent wide 
publicity given the method have brought me few thanks 
and little favor from those who have written you does not 
alter my convictions or much increase my acquaintance 
with the personalities concerned. In fact, since these let- 
ters began to appear I have sent to the Clavier Com- 
pany’s school a pupil so situated that I would not accept 
him myself, but thought him likely to gain most for a 
time from the instruction he was sure to receive there. 
Moreover, I wish to send you my thanks for publishing 
and my hearty approval of the recent unsigned article 
(issue of February 27) on “The Clavier and the Virgil 
Clavier Method.” 

Yet it is perfectly true that I have not and cannot give 
unqualified approval of everything that is done by those 
most closely connected with the Clavier in their practical 
training of piano pupils. I differ with them upon certain 
considerations of touch, upon the relative value of 
mechanism as an element in piano playing and teaching, 
and especially upon the place, time and method of intro- 
ducing considerations of the emotional and esthe.ic 
value and relations of music, and the proper emphasis to 
be placed upon these considerations. Whether the fact 
that I entertain such difference of opinion is a sufficient 
ground to deny me standing as a judge and critic of the 
method I shall leave others to decide. How such a dif- 
ference of opinion can make me less familiar with the 
method than I was when quoted as an authority and em- 
ployed as an advocate in its favor by its promoters, and 
how my expression of such a difference of opinion can 
so completely obscure and offset all my words of praise 
for the method, as it seems to have done, are points that 
I confess I find somewhat puzzling. That I do not teach 
the method exactly as others do I have often freely ad- 
mitted. I do not wish my pupils to be too mechanical, 
or to allow piano study to displace or obscure music 
tudy. I am glad to believe that others have exactly my 
goal in view, although they may seem to take a circuitous 
path to reach it. But all that aside, it seems strange to 
me to read the assurances that I am ignorant of the method 
and the results of its application on the one hand and the 
invitations on the other to familiarize myself with it by 
inspection and study, since these assurances and invita- 
tions come from those who claim two or even three years 
of knowledge and study of the Clavier, while my own ac- 
quaintance with the instrument dates back fifteen years, 
with the method perhaps ten years, and my constant use 
of both in my own teaching has now continued not less 
than eight years. 

But the fact that my once recognized and conceded 
authority regarding the method—to which appeal was for- 
merly made by asking me to lecture upon it for the bene- 
fit of the company, and is still made by publishing an in- 
dorsement from me in the circular of one of the schools, 
both appeals resulting from my thorough understanding 
ind approval of the method—has now (according to my 
critics) entirely disappeared or been turned into ignor- 
ance or incompetence by reason of my having indicated 
what seem to me the exaggerations and omissions of the 
leading exponent of a most excellent system; that fact, I 
say, is not the only one tending to show that it is a most 
difficult and perilous undertaking to acquire and main- 
tain a standing as an accredited teacher of the method. 
One, at least, of the schools engaged in exploiting the 
method has publicly advertised itself to be the only place 
where the method was fully and properly taught, regard- 
less of the other schools, and the scores (doubtless) of 
teachers turned out by that very school with what they 
supposed to be full knowledge of the method. I do not 
wish to be personal in any criticisms I may have to make, 
and I am sorry to have Mr. Virgil assume (as in his let- 
ters in your columns he seems to have done) that he only 


is in my mind when I speak of things done or said by the 
advocates of the Clavier and the Clavier Method which 
seem to me open to question. There have been several 
schools established, both in this country and in Europe, 
whose main purpose has been to form pianists and 
teachers by the Clavier system. These schools have all 
sprung from Mr. Virgil’s idea, and all get their Claviers 
from the company which uses his name, but I dare say 
they have done some things and said some things without 
first consulting him. I have been told that the head of 
one of these schools—which has sent forth many pupils 
a goodly proportion of whom were music teachers, be- 
came piano teachers by the Clavier Method, and settled 
not very far from the school—when asked to recommend 
a teacher of the method within, say, a radius of twenty 
miles of the school replied that it would be absolutely 
necessary for pupils to attend the school itself in order 
to get proper instruction in the method or in the art of 
piano playing by that method. A pianist of ability told 
me that on visiting a Clavier schoo] to make inquiries as 
to lessons, she was told that if she took lessons of anyone 
else except the director of that school, or if she continued 
her practice without lessons, she would have paralysis of 
the arms, but lessons from that director would protect her 
from that impending calamity. 

The pianist did not undertake study with the authority 
in question, and although that was considerably more than 
six months ago, up to date no symptoms of paralysis have 
appeared. The above points would seem to indicate that 
I am not the only one who has been thought at one time 
and under certain circumstances a competent authority on 
the Clavier, and at a later time and under different circum- 
stances quite the reverse. Mr. Virgil says in a recent let- 
ter in your columns that he has not granted to any gen- 
tleman a certificate of competence to teach the Clavier 
Method, and this statement he follows immediately by 
what I should regard as a pretty good certificate in favor 
of Mr. Lanpher (see issue for February 6). But what is a 
certificate? Take the case of M1. Salter, from whom I got 
my first knowledge of the instrument about fifteen years 
ago, a man of culture and education, a musician of high 
standing, at one time a member of and officer in the 
Clavier Company, and for many months editor of the 
authorized organ devoted to disseminating knowledge oi 
the method, a musical paper, the Pianist and Organist, 
published and practically owned by the Clavier Company. 
Has he no certificate of competence to judge and teach the 
Clavier Method? Take Mr. Jervis and other gentlemen who 
have written you on this topic and who have long studied 
at headquarters. I believe both Mr. Salter and Mr. Jer- 
vis have been announced as members of the faculty of the 
Clavier Company’s school under Mr. Virgil. I may be 
mistaken about this, but certainly Mr. Jervis has written 
much in musical papers about the application of Clavier 
methods to piano teaching. Has he no certificate of com- 
petence to teach the Clavier? Of course I understand 
perfectly that Mr. Virgil was speaking of a written, formal 
certificate, “to all whom it may concern,” and duly 
signed by himself, but it seems to me that an appointment 
to a position under him, or a letter to the head of another 
school saying that So-and-So can teach the Clavier Method 
in that school is the very best kind of certificate; and Mr. 
Virgil has afterward said of persons so appointed and 
recommended, as he now says of me, that they are in- 
competent to teach the method. 

Mr. Virgil demands that I publish the names of the 
persons I mean, but I shall do nothing of the sort. I 
am trying so to write as to avoid personalities, and al- 
though Mr. Virgil in replying to me has taken to himself 
some things that I have written, I wrote impersonally and 
often without at all intending what I set down to apply 
solely to himself and the schools under his direct personal 
supervision. It is true that I have named Mr. Salter and 
Mr. Jervis above, but I wish now to state most positively 
that never to my knowledge has Mr. Virgil been guilty of 
the absurdity of declaring them incompetent to teach the 
Clavier Méthod. He may have paid these gentlemen that 
compliment, but I do not know that he has done so. 

Yet in spite of this apparent difficulty of comprehending 
and acquiring the method as shown by the rarity of cer- 
tificates issued or sustained, for one who has some knowl- 
edge of psychology and pedagogy (subjects upon which 
Mr. Virgil holds no patent of monopoly) it is not ob- 
scure or difficult, and it really does shorten the road to 
pianism. The trouble is that Mr. Virgil apparently has 
not advanced far enough in psychology to appreciate at 
its true value that element of individuality in a teacher 
which differentiates him from a book or a machine and 
enables him to adapt his work and method skillfully to the 
needs of the particular pupil in hand. Most authorities 
regard the vital impress of the individuality of the teacher 
as of great value to the student, although it always in- 
volves some introduction of the “personal equation”— 
some refraction of the original subject matter in passing 
through the teacher's mind. Those, however, that pin 
their faith to a method and believe that piano technic 
can be taught to absentee pupils by mail are apt to think 


little of the personality of the teacher if it leads him to 
deviate in any way from the method 

As I find myself unable to oblige Mr. Virgil with a pub- 
lic announcement of the names of those whom he has at 
one time indorsed and at a later time declared incompe- 
tent to teach the Clavier Method, so must I| also decline 
to play the part of “fly” to his acting of “spider” by walk- 
ing into his “parlor” to demonstrate my idea for a legato 
touch. It is a very easy matter to reply to a critic, “Do 
it better yourself,” and at first glance it might seem a 
plausible defense; but when one comes to think of it he 
finds that he knows a good pie from a poor one without 
first learning cookery. In fact, it seems possible to tell 
a sour apple from a sweet without being a sweet apple 
tree yourself 

The idea of many of your correspondents seems to be 
that the only way to judge the Clavier Method is to study 
it at length, in detail, completely and practically, a thing 
which thy seem to admit that Mr. Virgil has not yet 
done himself, since they state that he is not a player. This 
idea needs Only to be stated to carry with it its own refu- 
tation. We all judge things by results, not by processes 
“By their fruits ye shall know them” is not true simply 
because it was said by Him who came to bear witness unto 
the truth. 

But with regard to this test, or comparative demon 
stration (“comparisons are odious’’), I notice that Mr 
Virgil has not proposed to set his own personal demon- 
stration of touch against mine, but wishes me to do bette1 
than do his pupils, or else admit that his method infallibly 
produces all that is excellent, expressive or sentimentally 
charming in piano touch. I am afraid I shall have to de- 
cline. (Please don’t let the compositor get a period be 
fore the second personal pronoun in that last sentence; 
it might look almost too large a confession.) I wish I 
had a touch and could play well enough to satisfy Mr 
Virgil’s high standards (I say that very sincerely), but 
I fear that after what I have written, even long continued 
study under his own personal instruction would not en 
able me to reach that height 

But after all has been said, the question is not whether 
I can play or not—I am sure nobody finds more fault 
with my work than I do—it is simply, are we getting the 
most and the best possible results in the highest and 
most artistic musical and pedagogical way out of Mr. 
Virgil’s splendid idea? That idea utilized to the utmost in 
the best manner, and with the most exalted aim, is cap 
able of doing wonders both in technic and in musical cul- 
ture. Nay, more! It has done wonders in both directions 
But it has done less than it might have done; it has, in 
many minds, put the emphasis in the wrong place. It 
has advanced mechanism more than music, technic more 
than touch, agility more than art, skill more than soul, 
and it has done these things needlessly, for its use is not 
at all incompatible with the acquirement of the most 
luscious tone and the most ravishing expression. 

I should like to call attention in passing to the fact 
that most of your correspondents have conceded the just- 
ness of my criticism of the musical value and tendencies 
associated with much authoritative Clavier teaching. They 
have done this by showing that for about a year past an 
artist teacher has been employed in one of the schools to 
correct this matter and train the pupils who have acquired 
technical mastery of the keyboard in interpretation. I am 
sure no one will rejoice more heartily than myself at this 
advance, but it is still to be noted that even this school 
has been long without such a teacher, and there are sev- 
eral older schools, although I hear of but the one artist 
teacher. Besides that, it is understood that that the ar- 


Mr. Willis E. 


New York tenor, sings : 


Bacheller, the 
William 
Arms Fisher’s «« Under the Rose,’’ 
J. C. Bartlett’s «*A Dream,”’ 
John P. Marshall’s ««O Mighty 
One,’’ Addison F. 
**Oh for a Day in Spring,’’ Paul 


Andrews’ 


Miersch’s ‘«« Gently Close my 
Weary Eyelids,’’ and Frederic F. 
Bullard’s «*Beam from Yonder Star.’’ 


prominent American composers, are found in the repertoire 





These songs, all by 


of many celebrated singers. 


«« Selected Songs,’’ the Oliver Ditson Company’s portrait 
catalog of American composers, is full of good recital material. 


Every singer should send for a copy, the catalog is mailed free. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, J. E. DITSON & CO. 
New York, A307 Philadelphia. 
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soon as they have reached that point 





I hope, Mr. Editor, that I have “said my say.” 


Had 


time and you more space when such artists as Mrs 


pen; but after all the whole matter is largely one of opin 





lieve to be far in advance of any other as a means of ac 
quiring the art of piano playing. I sincerely 


larger experience will not lessen the faith in and admira 
who have written have expressed. We are all 


of us would have great cause to rejoice could we 





as has 
of the Clavier method 
it bat 


and aided him in the dissemination 


I am glad I have been able to do a little to make 
ter known and understood, and to make 
available in my 
few pupils. I think I have finished, but I cannot be quite 


sure that nothing more will be said that will 
drawing me into further discussion of the subject 


Henry G. HAncuertt 


Music in St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1901 
| ‘HE Union Musical Club closed a very successful season 
l 


ast evening with a concert at Memorial Hall, given 
by the Kneisel Quartet As regards the club concerts 
proper some very good musicians have appeared. No no 


tice seems to have been given the club work by local 


critics, unless it has been the “faint praise that damns,’ 


or they have been left to blow their own horns Some 


members, by the way, are not yet out of wind, and if they 


only blow hard enough and long enough some _ notice 


eventually may be taken of them; if not, requiescat in pace 


®AaA® 
The Rubinstein Club held its last meeting at the resi 


Miss Lizzie Reed, upon 
of the president during Mrs 


dence of Miss Blanche Moriarty 
whom has devolved the duties 


Deane Cooper's absence in Japan, assisted in receiving the 


guests A splendid program was arranged. Those who 
participated were Miss Mabel Ross, Mrs. Nellie Allen 
Hessenbruch, Rodney Saylor, pianists; Mrs. Chas. Clark 
Mrs. Willard Bartlett, Misses Ida Swift, Mary Dierkes, 


Joseph Kern, ‘cellist 


vocalists; 


pupils of 
Madame 
complimented 


\n enjoyable violin recital was given by the 
Victor Lichtensteir 
Runge-Jancke Mr 


upon his conscientious 


assisted by the pupils of 





Lichtenstein is to be 

work in the pupils’ orchestra 
©A©o 

The Mendelssohn Musical gave 

concert of the season at the Union Club last Friday even 


Society their closing 


ing [he soloists were Miss Marie Uhrig, contralto; 
Miss Lulu Kunkel, violinist, and Miss Eleanor Stark, 
pianist. The program is as follows: 

Coronation Marcl Meyerbeer 


Mendelssohn Society 


Finale from Third Concert Saint-Saéns 
Miss Kunkel 

Spanish Caprice Moszkowski 
Miss Stark 

Gems from Carmen Bizet 


Mendelssohn Society 
Aria from Le Cid Massenet 
Miss Uhrig 
Adagio Ries 
Miss Kunkel 
Poet and Peasant Suppe 
Mendelssohn Society 
The saengerfest to be held at Macon, Mo., May 22 and 
23 promises to be quite an event for that part of Missouri 
Mr. Goetze, director of the orchestra and general man 
ager, has spared no trouble or expense to make this sec 
Those from St. Louis who have 
Miss Bertha Winslow-Fitch, a 
beautiful young woman, with a beautiful soprano voice; 
Mrs. Nellie Allen-Hessenbruch 


lows and William Porteus 


ond annual fest a success 


been engaged as soloists are 


pianist, and Harry Fe’ 
Long life to Johannes Goetze 
and success attend his ventures! 


Ne_iie ALLEN-HESSENBRUCH 


Covent Garden. 


HE Covent Garden, London, opera season, opened on 
Monday nght, May 13. with “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Mancinelli conducted 


Further reports of the performance 
will be found in our forthcoming London correspondence 


tist teacher works with the proficient pupils, and many 
students leave the schoo] before becoming proficient or as 
Still it is much to 
have it admitted that there was a lack in musical and in- 
terpretive teaching until the appointment of this specialist 
There 
have been many things in the letters you have published 
that might be answered, and I could wish that I had more 


den-Alexander and such teachers as Mr. Jervis tempt my 


ion. I sincerely: rejoice at the large amount of attention 
that the discussion has attracted to a method that I be- 


hope that 


tion for their teacher that the many pupils and ex-pupils 
working 
together for the advancement of a beautiful art, and most 
justly 
claim to have contributed so greatly to its advancement 
A. K. Virgil and the others who have worked with 


its advantages 


own way (very possibly a poor one) to a 


result in 


Oley Speaks Morning Musicale. 


LEY SPEAKS, a talented young singer and com- 
poser, gave a musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
Friday morning, at which the feature of the program were 
songs written by Mr. Speaks and sung by him and Miss 
Marguerite Hall and Hobart Smock. Mr. Speaks is a 
with a voice of good quality and remarkable 
range. Mr. Smock is one of our best Miss 
Hall one of our most popular mezzos 
After the first part of the program, devoted mainly to 
Mr. Speaks’ compositions, “The Daisy Chain,” by Liza 
Lehmann, was presented, the soprano and tenor parts be- 
ing sung by Miss Ethel Crane and Albert Quesnel. Mr 
Speaks’ songs are distinguished for their spontaneity, and 
the singer-composer was most fortunate in his pianist for 
the morning, Miss Henriette Weber. It is rarely that so 


basso 


tenors, and 







































































Oey SPEAKS. 


good a pianist as this young woman is also a good ac- 
companist, but Miss Weber is certainly both, a happy com 
bination indeed. 

The program for the first half of the musicale follows: 


In Circe’s Garden Speaks 

A Barque at Midnight ee Lambert 

Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane Speaks 
Oley Speaks 

rhe Sweetest Flower that Blows Speaks 

Thou Gazest on the Stars Speaks 


Eyes of Blue Speaks 


Miss Marguerite Hall 


Ich Liebe Dich Alleim Mayer 

When Gazing in Thine Eyes So Dear Speaks 

Long Ago Speaks 
Hobart Smock 

The Quest Eleanor Smith 

Allah : Speaks 

In May Time Speaks 


Oley Speaks 


“In Circe’s Garden,” “Eyes of Blue,” “Long Ago” and 


“In May Time” were the Speaks songs which particu 


larly appealed to the musical people in the audience. The 
audience compelled Miss Hall to repeat “Eyes of Blue” and 
Mr. Speaks to repeat “In May Time.” 

Miss Hall and Mr. Speaks, with Miss Crane and Mr 
Chain,” 
singing admirably in the ensemble and in the individual 
As before stated, “The Daisy Chain” 
chain of twelve poems for children, by Robert Louis Steven 
The 
music is correspondingly light and vapid, and just the 


Quesnel, completed the quartet for “The Daisy 
solos includes a 


son, Norman Gale and several anonymous writers 


The mu 
sicale, despite the rain, attracted a large audience of fash 


thing for the semi-musical, semi-social function 


ionable women and men 


Mr. Speaks is the new bass at St. Thomas’, having pre 
viously signed with the First Dutch Reformed, of Brook 
lyn, and he has made considerable of a reputation as a 
church singer hereabouts. His morning musicale made op 
portunity for acquaintance with him as a concert singer 
His very first song, “In Circe’s Garden,” has in it a low 
and a high F, and both of these came out with wonderful 
clearness and power, perfectly true. The last song of his 


first group, “Shepherd, See” (also of his own composi 
tion) was sung with fine technic and bravura 

“The Quest” was notably well done, and in this the dra 
matic instinct of the singer gave to it much depth 


ing; “Allah” is an impressive song, and “In May Time” has 


of mean 


a certain lilt in the refrain, which is nothing less than 





Both these are of his own composition, and show 
The harmonies are at all 


catchy. 
creative talent of a high order 
times refined, tricks of canon frequent, and the listener is 
impressed with the fact that here are songs by a singer 
written for singers; but it does not stop there, for they 
were Mrs 
Frank S 


Carey 


please the public always The patronesses 
Jesse G. Bennett, Mrs Billings, Mrs 
3rainard, Mrs. Robert Brundrett, Mrs. George H 
Mrs. A. A. Drake, Mrs. Charles H. Eaton, Mrs. W. Dixon 
Ellis, Mrs. Frank Scott Gerrish, Miss Helen Miller Gould 
Miss Martie J. Bridges Hebert, 


Chester 


Havemeyer, Mrs. Henry 


Mrs. W. A. Hoe, Mrs. Edward Banks Keeler, Mrs. George 
Legg, Mrs. T. S: Ollive, Mrs. J. W. Renwick, Mrs. Adolph 
Rusch, Mrs. Elbridge Gerry Snow, Mrs. W. J. Tingu 


and Miss Emma Thursby 


Second Recital by S. M. Fabian. 


a* many of those who received cards for Mr. Fabian’s 
recital at the opening of Hall, 11 West 


['wenty-second street, were unable to gain admission to the 


Clavier 


same hal 


hall, the pianist will give a second recital at the 


on Friday evening, May 17. The Baltimore pianist gives 


this recital by special request The assisting singer will 
be Miss Bessie May Bowman, the young Brooklyn con 
tralto. 


Successful Bowman Pupils. 
Estelle B. Blum. 


RB? earnest devotion to her pupils, skill in the art of 
teaching and tactful address Miss Estelle B. Blum 


of 73 East Ninety-second street, New York, has won the 


confidence of a large number of patrons, among whon 
may be mentioned such wealthy and prominent New York 
families as those of Albert Seligman, Maurice Seligman 
Albert Loeb, Murry Guggenheim, Isaac Guggenheim 
Frederick Cohn, David Guggenheim, Henry Liebmann 
and Gustave Maas. It speaks umes praise to the 
credit of a young woman who, born and reared in ci 
cumstances of comfort and freedom from solicitous care 
goes forth fatherless meet the demands of life under 
hanged and hardened conditions It re quires mor al and 


physical courage to do this, and success which is won in 
the face of such trial deserves more than passing mention 


Miss 


professional 


Blum’s preparation for what has come to be a 


career began under the instruction of her 


mother, who was an accomplished pupil of Alois F. Lejeal 
the well-known pianist and teacher in San Francisco, and 
it is safe to say that it is the mother’s influence all through 
the student days and down to the present time which has 


been the most potent of any in establishing the taste, hab 


its and ambitions of the daughter. No inconsiderable por 


tion of Miss Blum’s study years were spent under the 
direction of Dr. William Mason, namely 1886-89. In the 
autumn of 1889 Miss Blum became a pupil of E. M. Bow 
man. As Mr. Bowman was a pupil years ago of Dr 


Mason and all 


a disciple and teacher 


through his professional career has been 


of the Mason System, as well as an 


Miss 


have 


intimate friend and associate of its author Blum 


could have gone to no one else who would more 


consistently and sympathetically carried forward her 
studies in the Mason System and in the Mason styl As 
a pianist Miss Blum’s touch is firm and musical, and char 
acterized by that singing quality which is at once the 
foundation and perfection of the best effects in pianism 


Her favorite composers are Beethoven and Chopin, but 


her taste is sufficiently cosmopolitan to admit the best 
music of all schools to the end that she may lead the taste 
which 


of her pupils up to that is highest 


BAND 


Office: AAstor Court Building, New York, 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 
MAY, 1901. 


AND 
HIS 





Thur., 16, Flint, Mich. Matinee, Stone’s Opera House 
Thur., 16, Port Huron, Mich. Evening, City Opera House 
Fri., 17, Stratford, Ont. Matinee, Theatre Albert 

Fri., 17, Guelph, Ont. Evening, Guelph Opera House 


Sat., 18, Toronto, Can. Mat. & Eve., Massey Music Ha!! 


Sun., 19, Buffalo, N. Y Evening, New Teck Theatre 
Mon., 20, Warren. Pa. Matinee, Library Theatre 
Mon., 2, Bradford, Pa. Evening, Wagner Opera Ho se 
Tues., v1, Ridgeway, Pa Matinee, Ridgeway Theatre 
Tues., 21, Du Bois, Pa. Evening, Fuller Opera House 
Wed., 22, Allegheny, Pa. Matinee, Carnegie Hall. 

Wed., 22, Pittsburg. Pa. Evening, Carnegie Hal! 

Thur., 28, Johnstown, Pa. Matinee, Johnstown Op. House 
Thur., 23, Altoona, Pa. Evening, lith Ave. Op. House 
Fri., 2, Harrisburg, Pa. Matinee, Grand Opera House 
Fri., 24, Lancaster, Pa. Evening, Fulton Opera House 
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Noises and the Law. 


OW to deal with the sounds which come within 
the nuisance classification will probably be 
one of the puzzling problems demanding so- 
lution at the hands of modern jurists and 

modern legislators. The petition filed in the Civil District 

Ceurt yesterday in this city by Henry Denis, a prominent 

member of the New Orleans bar, against the Discalceated 

Carmelite Nuns to stop the almost continuous ringing of 

bells at the convent, at North Rampart and Barracks 

streets, on the ground that the practice constitutes an ac- 
tionable nuisance, again calls attention to the almost end- 
less variety of sounds which are ceaselessly hammering 
on the eardrum of the man in the city. 

Among the bitterest and most vitriolic utterances Scho- 





penhauer ever indulged in in his gloomy quarrel with the 
world was the broadside which he hurled at the man who 
persisted in cracking his whip as he drove through the 
streets. Consistent with his erratic temperament he gave 
the utterance a conspicuous place in one of his most 
learned essays. Other men of genius have shown similar 
antipathies, even unto the musicians who have died leaving 
behind them a mass of split notes and syncopated sounds 
to harass the hearing of those who survive them. 

Art has played no inconspicuous part in the sound nui- 
sances which have come into existence on account of the 
augmentation of population, and probably some of the many 
ases found in the law books grew out of the rendition of 
some of the world’s masterpieces in music. At any rate 
frequent complaint has been made of sounds of this char- 
acter on the ground that they constituted an actionable 
nuisance, and the courts have been asked to suppress them. 
And in many instances they have been suppressed. 

Probably the first case of this character was an English 
case, where complaint was made against a circus on ac- 
count of the noise of the band. An injunction was prayed 
for and granted on the ground that the noise was a nui- 
sance. In the English reports there can be found a similar 
decision in a case where complaint was made against the 
music and noise generally at an English féte. So the noise 
made by a gold beater, as he pelted a thin sheet of gold 
into artistic shape, was judicially declared a nuisance, Sing- 
ng in public places, playing hand organs and other musi- 





cal instruments in such a way as to amount to a serious 
innoyance have been declared public nuisances. 

Many curious instances may be found in the law books 
of sounds that have constituted public nuisances. In an 
English case a suit for damages was sustained because a 
drove of wild ducks was frightened by the persistent firing 
of a gun, and the same was held to constitute a public 
nuisance to the prejudice of private rights. American 
courts have held that blowing a steam whistle in such a way 
as to amount to an annoyancé was a public nuisance. In 
a case in one of the Eastern States, ‘the uttering of loud 
cries” in a street was declared a nuisance. 

In a West Virginia case “the noise of a skating rink” 
was declared to be an abatable nuisance. So “gathering 
n a noisy way at a pigeon shooting” has been judicially 
held a nuisance. In a North Carolina case the noise 
caused by “the stamping of horses in a livery stable near 
the plaintiff's dwelling’ was adjudged a nuisance. The 
lowing and bellowing of cattle was declared to be an ac- 
tionable nuisance in a Connecticut case. ‘The playing of 
skittles is a nuisance,” declares one learned judge. ‘The 


howling of a dog” is a nuisance to be abated, according 
to a New York decision. The courts have in some in- 
tances held that the noise of the school ground con- 
stituted a public nuisance, and in many other ways the 
courts of the land have dealt with the sounds which have 
increased the discomfiture of the man who happens to live 
in the city. 

The courts have gone so far in some instances as to 
hold that the noise incident to an ordinary business may 
be a nuisance. In 1882 the question was raised in a Mas- 
sachusetts case with reference to a factory bell, and the 
court declared the ringing of the bell to be a nuisance 
within the meaning of the law. A _ similar conclusion 
was reached in another case where objection was made 
to the noise in a blacksmith shop, the hammering on the 
anvil and other noise incident to a blacksmith’s work. 
But the courts have been as prudent as possible in cases 
where objection has been made to sounds arising in the 
ordinary course of business. They have been forced to 
observe more than ordinary prudence in dealing with 
this phase of the question, before of the increase in the 
amount of noise incident to business methods. 

But the bell has probably played a more conspicuous part 
in jurisprudence than any other instrument of sound, and 
in many instances the learned judges have yielded to the 
alluring opportunities to humor the sentimental side of 
their nature in dealing with these cases. In the early Eng- 
lish case, in 1851, Kindersley, who rendered the decision, 
took occasion to make a philosophic reference to the bell, 
touching upon the pleasurable sensations of the sound as 
well as the disagreeable part of it. He said: 

‘Now, a chime of bells may be, and no doubt is, an ex- 


treme nuisance to a person who lives within a few feet or 
a few yards of those bells; but to a person who lives at a 
distance from them, although he is within reach of the 
sound, though he is within the sphere of their operations, 
within the influence of their effect, so far from being a 
nuisance, an inconvenience, it may be a positive pleasure.” 

But in this case, where the bell had been ringing five 
times a day, on an average of ten minutes each time, and 
on five days in each week, from the time the church was 
built in 1848, the learned judge held, in spite of his refer- 
ence to the pleasureableness of the sound, that the sound 
was a public nuisance, and an injunction was granted. It 
was this ruling that Judge Hare followed in the Philadel- 
phia case, and the same principle has been observed in 
other cases since that time. 

The test laid down in the books is that any “noise 
which constitutes an annoyance to a person of ordinary 
sensibility to sound, such as materially to interfere with 
the ordinary comforts of life, and impair the reasonable 
enjoyment of his habitation, is a nuisance to him.” This 
is the doctrine applied in American cases, and it was even 
applied in a New York case where objection was made 
to the noise of a trade, and while holding that the noise 
of a trade was not a nuisance per se, the court concluded 
that it might become so on account of the manner of con- 
ducting the business. ‘ 

The problem in the future will probably be dealt with 
scientifically. Specialism in medicine has already blazed 
the way for a more careful attention to the senses, and 
the injury to the hearing capacity consequent upon un- 
usual noise has already been suggested. It destroys that 
discriminating nicety in hearing which the artists in music 
are so much interested in, and the scientific man may 
call a halt lest the time come when one may not catch 
the softer sounds of the world—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 





McCall Lanham. 


EVERAL weeks ago this paper recorded the return to 

this country of McCall Lanham, the baritone, who 

had been studying in Paris, and also the announcement of 

his recital tour commencing at Austin, Tex., his native 
town. 

Here are some press notices of his appearance at that 
place: 

The musical recital given last night by McCall Lanham at the 
Hancock Opera House proved one of the rarest musical treats 
that it has been the pleasure of the Austin public to listen to in 
many years. Mr. Lanham was ably assisted in the concert by 
Prof. Edmund Ludwig, Mrs. Alonzo Millett, of San Antonio. and 
Prof. G. A. Sievers, the famous violinist of this city. Each num 
ber on the program was rendered with that high degree of skill 
which comes from excellent and correct training, and could not 
but fail to please the most critical of the music loving people of 
Austin. 

Mr. Lanham, whose home is in this city, has just returned from 
an extensive stay in Europe, where he studied under some of the 
famous masters of the Old World. He came back with a voice 
which is rich in tone and clear and expressive in delivery. His 
singing has been favorably commented on by the critics of Paris 
and New York, and Austin should feel prond of her representative 


in the musical world. Austin (Tex.) Tribune, April 11 


Rare, indeed, was the enjoyment of last evening at Hancock’s 
Opera House upon the occasion of the concert by McCall Lanham, 
assisted by Professor Ludwig, Mrs. Alonzo Millett and Gus Sievers 
Notwithstanding the inclement weather of the past few days there 
was a representative audience in attendance, representing the mu 
sical and social circles of the capital city. Mr. Lanham is but re- 
cently returned from a schooling in the conservatories of the Old 
World, and last night he delighted one and all by the rare ex- 
cellence of his singing, showing that his stay abroad had been spent 
with profit. The highly critical audience in attendance upon last 
night’s concert bespoke the interest felt in this young Austinite 
He returns to his home attended by all the eulogisms of prominent 
and cultured musical artists, and the performance of last evening 
but clearly demonstrates that the encomiums which have been show 
ered upon him in the past are but paying tribute where it is most 
deserving.—Austin (Tex.) Daily Statesman, April 11. 


McCall Lanham, of this city, a talented singer, who has just re- 
turned from Europe, last night tendered his many friends here a 
grand musicale, assisted by Mrs. Alonzo Millett, of San Antonio, 
and Professors Ludwig and Sievers, of Austin. The musicale was 
quite an event among local musicians, and a crowded house greeted 
Mr. Lanham. 

His voice fairly captivated the audience and everyone present 
pronounced it the best ever heard here. 

Mr. Lanham is an Austin boy, and his many friends are more 
than pleased at his marvelous success.—Houston (Tex.) Daily Post, 
April 12. 








Miss Roberts, of Elmira. 


ECENTLY Miss Roberts spoke on “The Develop- 
ment of Music in France,” at the residence of Mrs. 

H. H. Clark, Owego, before the Fortnightly Club of that 
village and their guests. The lecture was the same re- 
cently given by Miss Roberts with so much success for 
the Women’s Symphony of New York city (Miss Amy 
Fay’s club), forming in this instance a fitting close to the 
Fortnightly Club’s study of the year upon “The History 
and Literature of France.” The lecture was illustrated by 


Mr. Warlich. 





Music Gossip of Gotham. 


New Yorx, May 13, 1901. 


ISHEL SHAPIRO is a young Hebrew lad 

who plays the violin in most amazing 

S fashion; this paper has mentioned him 

frequently of late, and last Saturday night 

he gave a concert at Webster Hall which was a success in 

every way, both as to audience and artistically. He opened 

the concert with the Lipinski “Military Concerto,” which, 

with its numerous difficulties in double-stopping, &c., he 

played with much dash and freedom 

plause that he had to play an encore, the Romanze by 
Tschaikowsky. 

Later he played the tremendously difficult 

taisie, by Wieniawski, playing it complete, and not with 


Such was the ap- 


“Faust” Fan- 


the numerous cuts made by most violinists. Though not a 
perfect performance, it was yet filled with spirit, full of 
temperament, good tone and lots of dash. After this he 
played Novacek’s curious “Perpetuum” in such style as 
If the 
boy goes on studying carefully and be not spoiled, his 
teacher, Mark M. Fonaroff, will yet make of him a great 


to fairly raise the roof with the many “bravos.” 


virtuoso. 
Another child performer, a pupil of Schulz, no less 





amazing in her genre, was ten year old Sarah Gurowitsch, 
who plays the ‘cello like a veteran; a modest, winsome 
child, this little girl has in her the divine gift of the gods 
Her tone in Golterman’s Andante and her technic in Pop 
per’s “Tarantelle’”’ were both astonishing. She played an 
etude as an encore. Vivien McConnell, whose profes 
sional début was made at Knabe Hall recently, a brilliant 
Brounoff pupil, played her teacher’s Nocturne, much 
played nowadays, and the Von Weber “Rondo Brillante” 
with much dash. With study and time, this young girl, 
too, promises a fine career. 

Sig. Salvatore Miceli, tenor, sang two Italian arias with 
fervor of style and an impassioned, strong voice, giving 
“Non e Ver” as encore, and Basso S. Cohen sang an aria 
from the “Barber of Seville’ with considerable fire and 
taste. He has a good voice 

Many recalls came to all the performers, the audience 
also insisting on Mr. Fonaroff’s appearing that he might 
receive his share of applause. F. W. Riesberg accompan- 
ied at the piano. 


©AaA® 


Adolf Brodsky, once so active here, now of Man 
chester, England, writes Mr. Fonaroff as follows, apropos 
of his pupil Dora Hochstein: 

“Mancnester, England, April 23, 1901. 

“Dear Mr. Fonarorr—I ought to have written to you 
long ago, and must apologize for not having done so. I 
am a very lazy writer, and that was the only reason. I 
am thankful to you for having sent your gifted pupil Miss 
Dora Hochstein to finish her musical education at the 
Royal Manchester College of Music. I hope she will 
do us credit. At the beginning she was tired from the 
long journey, and everything was strange to her; now I 
am quite satisfied with her, and congratulate you for hav- 
ing prepared her so well. But she is also very grateful 
to you, and it is very touching to hear her speak of you 
and to praise you every moment. I hope you are quite 
well and happy. Mrs. Brodsky joins in sending kind 
regards to you and to Mrs. Fonaroff. 

“Yours sincerely, Apo_tr Bropsky.” 

It is Mr. Fonaroff’s intention that young Shapiro shall 
later go to Brodsky, and this eminent artist’s high re- 
gard and appreciation of Mr. Fonaroff is evident from 
the above. 


Katharine Doubleday’s Success. 


HIS singer and teacher has had a most successful sea- 

son, her time at Carnegie Hall being well filled, and 

her Newark activity was never greater; she has been con- 

stantly rushed there the past season. Her metropolitan 

pupils all made fine progress, and their number will most 
certainly be much augmented next season. 

Of Newark pupils, Ernest A. Hallam exemplifies fine 
progress made, leaving the Halsey Street M. E. Church 
to go to the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. He 
has developed a fine baritone voice of extended power and 
range, and uses it with good taste, as may be expected of 
a Doubleday student. 

Mrs. Doubleday has been re-engaged at the South Park 
Church in Newark, where she has been for some time; her 
delightful singing is a feature of the service at this church, 
for she combines all the elements of the superior church 
singer, such as distinct enunciation, legato quality in the 
voice, intelligent phrasing and dignity of interpretation, 
not to speak of extremely attractive personal appearance. 
This latter is by no means to be underrated, for looks often 
decide whether a singer is wanted or not. In many ways 
the singer and teacher has enjoyed the winter’s work, and 
it may be confidently predicted that next year will find 
her still busier in her metropolitan branch, 
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FRANKLINSTRASSE 2 t 

pril 20, rgor. | 

EETHOVEN’'S choral symphony, the “Parsi 
“Vitel 


lio,” and Emil Sauer’s new piano concert 





fal” Vorspiel, an aria from Mozart's 





were on the program of the Palm Sunday 
concert in the Opera House, which was filled to overflow 
Sauer’s concerto has 
been so laudably commented upon in THe Musicar 
Courier by Mr. Floersheim and Mrs. Frissell that littl 


ing with an appreciative audience 


rs 


remains for me to say, except that neither of the write 
could possibly have enjoyed the beauties of the compos 
tions better than I did 

The concerto is the best proof given here so far of th 
pianist’s creative powers, which were duly acknowledged 
by audience and press. Mrs. Frissell’s criticism of the 
Ninth Symphony, under Herr Hagen’s direction, which 
appeared after a previous production last year, so thor 
oughly corresponds with mine that I need not further 
The soloists were Wedekind and 
Huhn, both excellent, and the male singers Forchhammer 
and Plaschke 


As I was unable to go to Cassel during the Easter vaca 


dwell on the subject 


tions to hear Buongiorno’s much heralded opera The 
Heart ia Girl,” in order to report it to the readers rf 
this paper, I ask the privilege of reter g to an interesting 
criticism of Paul Hiller’s Cologne, which was printed 
n the Leipsi« Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik No. 9 The 
critics n ict ill agree n the emet! that the | apply 
conceived idea (both librettist and composer's) of combin 
ing humor and satire, as forming the ture of comedy 


with the deep sentiment, pathos and hot passion which g 


with the style of tragedy, that tl dea, I mean, won the 
battle for the work to such a degree that one did not hes 
tate to place it above the standard of average conten Pp 
rary operatic productions in genera 

The successful welding together of sound and text f 


music and language, are highly commented upon. Buon 


giorno’s rich, melodic invention, his temperament, stage 
experience, deep sentiment and the easy flow of his in 
spiration win his audiences at one: The opera has been 


accepted for production on various stages in Germany 
ind Italy, and will, it is hoped, some day be brought out 


in Dresden, as Count Seebach, who attended the periorn 





ance in Cassel, is reported to have taken an interest in the 
work 

Mozart's grand C minor Mass, op. 17, was duced 
in a model way on April 3 by the Mozart Society in the 
Luther Church. This was a musical event in Dresden 


1, 


upon which the leader, Hofkapellmeister Alois Schmitt, 


may look with just pride, for the Mass, which at the 


composer's death was left unfinished, has not been per 


formed since 1783 in Salzburg under the master’s own d 
rection The complete arrangement and giving to the 
world of this important work, which by Jahn, Schmitt 


and other authorities is as highly rated as_ the 


famous 
Requiem, is due solely to the untiring labor and musical 
inspiration of Alois Schmitt. In conjunction with the 
great Mozartian student, Ernst Lewicki, he has now pub 
lished the entire score. Completing the originally want 
ing part, “Agnus Dei,” by joining to it and repeating the 
opening bars of the “Kyrie” and also supplying portions 
by selections from the composer’s other masses, Herr 
Schmitt has spared neither time nor trouble to bring it 
out in a worthy fashion 

The length and musical scope of the mass surpass all 
other of the master’s religious works. Space forbids en 
tering into details. The effect meanwhile was overpower 
ing in its artistic grandeur. Frau Schmitt Czanyi and 
Fraulein Rothauser, of Berlin, as soloists, covered them 
selves with glory, Alois Schmitt as a leader likewise 
The male singers were not equally successful. Many for 
eign leaders were present. 

A musical treat of unusual attraction was the matinec 
given by Merrick B. Hildebrandt, an American violin 
virtuoso of the César Thomson school. He introduced 
compositions entirely new to Dresden, exclusively from 
the pen of Francois Rasse, of Bruxelles. This young mu 
sician, who has been awarded the Prix de Rome and the 
prize from the “Académie Royal de Belgique.” is a com 
poser who speaks “out of the abundance of his hé@#rc”’ and 
on whom—despite his prizes—Hans von Bilow’s witti- 


cism,«“Je preisser ein Werk gekront ist, um so durcher 
fallt es,” finds no application. Caring little for form, Mon 
sieur Rasse’s. compositions—at least to judge from merely 
impressed me as immediate outbursts of 


His tal 


ent, big as it is, has as yet little concentration, but he 


a first hearing 
uncontrolled temperament, feeling and impulse 


owns a rich imagination and, to some extent, even orig- 
inality. The Sonate-Fantaisie for piano—performed by 
the composer in the usual kapellmeister style—seemed 
more of a fantasia pointing to orchestral effects, requir- 
ing greater fullness of tone, color and sound than the 
piano gives out. Mr. Rasse’s compositions do not go in 
the minute style. The grand, fantastic Trio, op. 16, is no 
doubt the artist's most ripe work. It took the audience 
along immediately, also his Lieder and a “Poéme ly 
rique intimé” call for great attention. The ‘cello sonata 
movement received a fine interpretation by Mr. Henrion 
Mr. Hildebrandt’s virtuoso performance of the various 
violin compositions brought him huge applause, just as 
well as his unselfish enterprise in bringing one of his con 
fréres to the fore—for Mr. Rasse is a violinst as well— 
gained him great sympathy. Many musicz! lights were 
present, such as Reinhold Becker, Herrm. Scholtz, Ber 
trand Roth, leaders of musical institutes, journalists, &c 
The vocal teacher Julia Hansen, called “The Dresden 
Marchesi,” gave a recital in Hotel Bristol to show off the 
progress of her numerous pupils, displaying thereby her 
own pedagogic capacity as well. Most advanced of th 
débutantes were Frl. Brehm, of Reval, the Misses Apple 
gate, of the United States, and Fri. Keilberg, of Leipsic 
Miss Applegate has a glorious voice and much talent 
Frl. Hansen is an excellent teacher, enjoying great popu 
larity 
Nearly all our dailies sent representatives to Leipsic for 
the premiére of Siegfried Wagner’s “Herzog Wildfang 
\ very well written criticism signed “S.”—apparently a 
Kapell meister 
1 


Rudolf Feigerl, who this fall was busy at the opera of 


appeared in the Dresden Zeitung 


just one 


Harburg (near Hamburg), where he closed his engage 


ment by directing the Postilion de Lonjumeau,” with 
Bétel as a guest, has returned to Dresden He brought 
quite a lot of favorable press notices of which he, being so 


young, may be justly proud 


Richard Burmeister’s contribution (3,450 mks.), as 
forming the receipts of his Liszt recital in New York, to 
th ’ 


e Liszt monument at Weimar, was greeted with en 


thusiasm in Germany, and I dare say in the whole musical 
Idealism, after all 


world is more than a word—it means 


something \. INGMAN 


Louise B. Voigt in Ninth Symphony. 


T HE favorite soprano sang with great success in Con 
ductor Arthur Claassen’s Wagner-Beethoven con 
cert 


Following are a few clippings from the daily press 





Miss Louise B. Voigt sang with much ease and finish “Dich 
Theure Halle,” fron Tannhauser."’ As sung by her, it seemed not 
especially difficult, and many singers have used great apparent effort 

the Academy in this aria and produced a great deal less effect 
Frooklyn Daily Eagle, April 24, 1% 

In the symphony Miss Voigt sang with br ancy and great dra 

itic finish, particularly in the ““Tannhauser” ar whict ably 

ts her voice ery sweet 1 clear nd hic she 
I klyn Daily Standard-Union, Apr 4, 19 

Miss Voigt gave a delightf interpretation of the aria, full of 
readth and power, and with very good production of tone Brook 

n Citizen, Apr , 1 

Miss Voigt’s voice is well suited to such an ar as “Dich Theure 
Halle from “Tannhauser which she sang very well. Dramatic in 

ty and agreeably smooth and even in compass, her voice carries 
very well.—Brooklyn Times, April 24, 1901 


In the symphony the solo parts were sung | Miss Voigt, soprano; 


Mrs. Alves, contralto; E. (¢ Towne, tenor, and R. B. Overstreet, 


basso. Miss Voigt sang very well and was heard to greater advar 


Tannhauser” aria than in the symphony 
1 


tage in the Her voice is 


distinguished for brilliancy and power New York Times, April 


24, Igo! 


Und darauf brachte Fri. Louise Voigt die herrliche arie: “Dich 
Theure Halle,” aus “Tannhauser,” sehr wirkungsvoll zu Gehér 
New York Morgen Journal, April 24, 1901 


Anton Kaspar in Washington, D. C. 
NTON KASPAR, the violinist, who was recently en 
gaged to tour the South with Carrie Bridewell, will 
be the soloist at the Georgetown Orchestra concert on 
May 25. He will play the Vieuxtemps Concerto for vio- 
iin and orchestra, D miner, op. 31 


Henry B. Amsel Dead. 


ENRY B. AMSEL., the well-known New York vocal 
teacher, and reputed instructor of the De Reszké 
brothers, died at Bad-Manheim, Germany, on May 10 


Mr. Amsel conducted a school of music here. He is sur 


vived by a widow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Condensed Reports of Musical Activity from Our Cor- 
respondeats Throughout the Country. 


EPORTS of musical happenings throughout 





the United States pour into THe Musical 

Courier office every day, and they accumu 

late so quickly that immediate publication ts 
impossible Our correspondents are not to blame tor 
non-appearance ol their letters, as every effort 1s made to 


give space to then The following have been mort 


1 


less delayed 


New Haven. 


New Haven, Cor Apr x 


The Gounod Society, under the able direction of Emilio 
Agramonte, of New York, presented for the first time in 
this city Horatio W. Parker's “Hora Novissima pre 


ceded by his motet Adstant Angelorum Chori,” at the 
Hyperion Theatre recently 
[The quartet of soloist eptionally satisfactory 





Gwilym Miles, who has sung 

















with quite so much favor as last evening lis opening 
bass aria was given with much breadth, dignity and power 
Mrs. Marie K. Zimmerman, soprano, had cousiderabl 
do and her voice was particular] 1 the drama 

le assigned her She ry 

Evan Williams, who ranks ig the best ava 
ible tenors in the country, f t the important 
role he undertook. He was in the long aria 
which opens the s« nd part ence appreciate 
I artistic work 

Iwice during the evening w Pr Parker ed 
to the stage and presented with huge wreath 

One of the most notable event t 1s ry 
of Hartford was the performance of “The Damn 
Faust which was sung by the combined rces 
Chor ion of Hartford and the Harmonic Society 
Sout ym, under the conductorship of R. P. Paine, of 
New tain, together with the following soloists at th 
Foot Guard Armory Mr Marie Kunkel Zimmermat 
sopran; Evan Williams, tenor; David Bispham, bass, and 
Gwilym Miles, baritone 

[his chorus, numbering 300, has made rapid s es since 

st hearing and under Mr. Paine’s direction a mplis 

me excellent shade effects Berlioz this wor has 
ncorporated much which is difficult, bot or vo d 
or hestra and W +} the ex epti ’ P few ul rta 


acks the chorus sang excellent! 
Mrs. Zimmerman was new in 
lack of emotional qua wher 


lity 
actory Mr. Wi 





from point , 
mastered Of the low voices I preferred M s He has 
broadened his tone and method to such a extent that it 
hardly now a baritone, but a very acceptable bass. Thi 
Boston Festival Orchestra was engaged and seemed very 
familiar with the score he Darice of t Sylph and 
the Minuet were excellently giver The audience was a 
very large one 

The annual May Festival occurs in New H en the 6 
7th and 8th of next mont The usual promenade, churcl 
and amateur concerts art heduled. Miss Avice Boxall 
will give a harp recital and A. Victor Benham a piano re 
cita Franz Kaltenborn will conduct forty players from 
the New York Symphony Society M Idalia L. Levy 


Boston, will assist. Heathe Gregory, of New York, wi 


sing at one of the morning concerts 





man and Isidore Luckstone have a recita ne afternoor 
and chamber music concert by four wood wind instru 
ments the same afternoon \ new venture this year w 
be “Elijah,” given in costume, which Emi Agramont 
s directing and for which the following have been er 
gaged Miss Shannah Cumming, soprat Miss Mar 
guerite Hall, contralt Hobart Smock, tenor, and Erics 
son F. Bushnell, bass 
New Haven, Conr Apr , 

Connecticut seems to have gone Sousa-wild this weel 
not only Hartford but especially New Haver where 
Sousa and his band played recently before two large and 
demonstrative audiences, despite the inclement weather 

The program was attractive and embraced much whic 
s sik A captivating conductor, a well disciplined or 
ganization, three excellent soloists, encores galore, includ 
ng most of the march king’s famous writings, and a al 
composition, “Yale Boola,” arranged by George Atwater 
which the genial ynductor played at ea oncert. to the 


joyous and demonstrative delight of the students, of course 
being redemand, were some of the features 

rhree clever soloists were the Misses Blanche Duffie 
soprano; Bertha Bucklin, violinist, and Arthur Pryor, tr 
bone ERZAHLER 





Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minr A 
Mrs. Maud Ulmer Jones was the soloist for the last 
chamber concert given under the auspices of the Mat 
inee Musicale, Duluth, Minn., and will fill another et 


gagement there later in the season 
ng Madame Urso and Mr. Ober-Hoffer in a serix 
concerts, to be given in the large citi« f this State, as 
well as being soloist for three concerts to be given in Win 
nipeg in May. Mrs. Jones’ circle of admirers is 
ening, and her popularity is well founded, for she not only 
has an excellent soprano voice, but her enunciati 
fect, and the appreciation with which her singir 
with everywhere is most gratifying 

A musicale was given by Mr. and Mrs 
Peavey, at their beautiful home on Park avenue for Miss 
Harriet McKnight. The musica! program was given by 
Miss Clara Williams, soprano; Julius Blakstad ellist 
and Mrs. Edgar W. Runyan, accompanist. Mrs. Charles 
Cranston Bovey and Mrs. Charles Deere-Velie were hos 
tesses at a luncheon given for Miss McKnight, and Frau 
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lein Schoen-Rone also gave a German dinner for Miss 
McKnight and Mr. Crosby. Miss McKnight is a charm- 
ing singer, as well as one of our most beautiful society 
girls. 

Cragg Walston, a pupil of Verna Golden, will give a 
violin recital April 15, assisted by Mrs. W. N. Porteous. 

Hamlin Hunt will give an organ recital the latter part 
of the month, playing several of the selections which he is 
to give at the Buffalo Exposition. Mr. Hunt, both at 
home and abroad, has received the highest recognition for 
his work. Scott Woodworth will be the soloist. 

C. H. SAvace. 





Grand Rapids. 
Granpv Rapips, Mich., April 4, 1901. 


The boy choir of St. Mark’s Church sang the “Cruci-~ 
fixion” on the evening of Palm Sunday to a large and ap- 
preciative audience. 

The “boys” of Grace Church expect to give this piece 
in a short time. 

Henry C. Post, one of the best known musicians of this 
city, has been forced to drop his work and seek another 
climate. Mr. Post’s health has not been of the best for 
some time and it was with sincere regret that he finally 
took his leave of this, his home city. 

The day befo re he left, the leading musicians gave him 
a “benefit,” at which gathering were nearly all the music 
lovers of our fair city. 

The classes of the various leading teachers are full to 
overflowing and they one and all are more than pleased 
with the outlook for the coming season’s work. 

The various downtown churches are busy preparing 

laborate programs for Easter Day. 

Prof. Ellis Brooks is to give another of his “Band” con 
certs at the Auditorium on Sunday, April 7, at 3 p. m. 

ERWIN ’D. SHEDD. 


Columbus. 
Cotumsvus, Ohio, April jo, 1901. 
Very appropriately the first day of May will usher in 


our May Festival. Three concerts will be given. Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler and the Pittsburg Symphony Orches- 
tra, Bsa or three mixed choruses, accompanied. 

Miss Kerr gave a recital to her pupils and a number of 
friends in the Y. M. C. A. Hall recently. The numbers 


were in delightful contrast, though the sparkling and deli- 
cate style were in excess of the severely classical. For 
mitations” and sequences” there was the Bach Pre 


lude; for a classic song form in paraphrase there was the 
iria from Handel’s oratorio, “Susanna.” by Lavignac; 


for the romantic, capricious and descriptive, there were 
the Schumann and Grieg groups and Joseffy’s “At the 
Spring’; for pure legato there were the tone poems 
by the poetically inspired composer, Henselt; for weird. 


there was a sylvan picture of wood and 
( cal lron in Mi icDowell’s ‘Witches’ Dance,” and magic 

lames in the “Fire Music” of Wagner-Brassin. All this 
feast of good things was brought to a triumphant close by 
the brilliant E major Waltz by Moszkowski. Miss 
Kerr’s style is unaffected and artistic. Her influence as 
a pianist has an elevating and refining tendency upon the 
musical life of Columbus, and her work is devoted and 
unostentatious. Such recitals are woudersully helpful to 


uncanny effect 


aspiring pianists and an unusual treat to lovers of the best 
in piano music. 

Alfred E. Little, composer of many beautiful songs, the 
best known of which is “Absence,” has just completed a 
song cycle for baritone. It has ten numbers, nine of which 
are musical. The titles are as follows: No. 1, “First 
Meetings”; No. 2, “He to Her,” comminglings; No. 3, 
“She to Him,” inclusions; No. 4, “Wedded”; No. 5, “In- 
termezzo”;: No. 6, “The Shadow”; No. 7, “Farewell”; 
No. 8, “The Last Watch”: No. 9, “Longing”; No. 10, 
“Love and Death.” There are one or two original features 
in this cycle; for instance, the ‘ ‘libretto” is not the work 
of one author, but is made up of various poems by stand- 
ard English poets; three of the numbers are by Tenny- 
son, two by Thomas Hood, one by Robert Browning, one 
by Shelley, one by Mrs. Browning, and one by Christina 
Rossetti. The number entitled “Intermezzo” is not set 
to music, but is intended to be read by the audience. The 
combination of all these poems tell a simple story without 
obliging the audience to read between the lines and exer- 
cise too much imagination. There is a possibility that 
Mr. Little’s friends may hear the cycle in the near future, 
before it goes to a publisher. Etta May SmMIrta. 





Chattanooga. 


CuatTranooca, Tenn., April 26, 1901. 


The Southern Music Teachers’ Association will hold 
their second annual convention in Chattanooga June 11, 
12 and 13. The program committee is preparing the pro- 
grams, which promise to be very attractive. 

Chattanooga musicians will furnish one evening’s enter- 
tainment and a large chorus is being trained for the con- 
cert. Several receptions will also be given the visitors. 

Miss Bianca Noa and Albert H. Morehead, promoters 
of the Mid-Winter Music Festival, which was such an ar- 
tistic success last year, are already hard at work on their 
second festival. The subscription list of season tickets 
shows the popularity of the concerts 

The concert given by the Woman’s Chorus for the bene- 
fit of Erlanger Hospital was a great success in every way 
The Woman’s Chorus is a flourishing organization of 
twenty-four ladies, which, despite its extreme youth, did 
splendid work. so good in fact that the chorus was en 
gaged the day after the concert to take part in the corona- 
tion exercises of the Spring Festival, May 9. The con- 
ductor is Mr. Morehead. The soloists were Mrs A. S 
Dickey, soprano; Miss Reita Faxon, soprano; Jos. O. 





Cadek, violinist, and Miss Bianca Noa, pianist 
Branca Noa. 
Lincoln. 
Lincotn, Neb.,. April 20. 1901 
Lincoln people are greatly interested just now in a 


young singer, Miss Lora Holmes. who is the possessor of 

i phenomenal voice. It is a full, rich and powerful con- 
tealto of extended register and great sweetness. Miss 
Holmes is a Nebraska girl and all her musical instruction 
has been received during her two years’ residence in this 
city. 

Leonora Jackson and her concert company have ap- 
peared here before the members and friends of the Mat- 
inee Musicale. Miss Jackson charmed the audience in- 
stantly by the freedom of her bowing and sweetness of 








London, E ngland. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 
Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 


for Opera. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
Complete Training for Voice, Style 
—_ and the Different Répertoires. | 

Madame Moriana, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and pert write to 


3 York Place, Portman ‘Square, London, W. 


tone. The Matinee Musicale has preserved a higher stand- 


Mme. FLORENZA pD’ARONA, 
VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 

20 Rue Clement Marot, Paris. for 

Special sessions during the summer in 

REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 


ard of musical excellence at its regular recitals than dur- 
ing any previous season. A former member of the club 
with a well-trained soprano voice, Mrs. George E. Ship- 
man, of Chicago, was here early in the winter and was 
heard on a number of occasions. At a reception given 
in her honor by Mrs. J. E. Miller and Mrs. E. H. Bar- 
bour, she gave a very pretty program, with the assistance 
of Miss Lillie Eiche, ‘cellist, and Miss Ina Ensign, vio- 
linist. 

Officers were elected recently at the Matinee Musicale 
as follows: President, Mrs. D. M. Butler; vice-president, 
Miss Lucy Haywood; recording secretary, Mrs. H. B. 


Ward; corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. S. Raymond; 
treasurer, Mrs. A. Jansen; librarian, Mrs. August 
Hagenow; auditor, Mrs. E. Lewis Baker. Mrs. John 


Doane was appointed delegate to the N. F. M. C. and 
Miss Annie L. Miller alternate. 


Annie L. MILLER. 


Palae Concerts at Copenhagen. 
Copennacen, April 25, 1901. 
HE Palae concerts at Copenhagen have attracted 
large audiences this season as well as aroused a more 
vital musical life among the people here. In all twenty- 
one concerts were given, and the program for the last 
in the series was made up of excerpts from the music 
dramas in Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” as _ follows: 
Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla, from “Das Rein- 
gold;” Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire scene from 
“Die Walkiire;” Forging the Sword and Waldweben, 
from “Siegfried,” and Siegfried’s Death, from “Die Gét- 
terdammerung.” The concerts are given under the direc 
tion of Joachim Andersen. This is the sixth season that 
these concerts have made the musical life of Copenhagen 
attractive to the local musicians, music lovers and chance 
visitors at the Danish capital. 

The works played during the season compare favorably 
with the music heard at the greater European capitals and 
music centres. In the six seasons just 150 concerts were 
given. 


OCAL INSTRU CTION. —A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York, remaining at home this summer, will 


have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 


dress Voice, care of Musica Courier ° 
om : 
HE conductor of a Berlin singing society, well versed 


also in orchestral conducting, who has gi en con 
certs in Berlin with great success and received *llent 
criticisms, would like to take the place of d ' of 
a mixed or male chorus and to establish himse 
same time as teacher of the vocal art in a con wn fs 
References can be obtained from Prof. Dr seph 
Joachim, director, and Prof. Adolph Schulze, hea. of the 
vocal department of the Royal High School of Music, at 
Berlin, and from Otto Floersheim, Berlin, W. Linkstrasse 
17, in whose care letters on the subject should be ad- 
dressed under the heading « of “Conductor. 


” 


PARIS. 


Only opportunity now in Paris 
the Leschetizky Method. 
Address 





INSTITUT MOZART. 


Longuepe. Complete Musical 

ing, Diction by best professors. 

dence for pupils’ comfort; 
Apply to manager, 


ME MORIANI, 





vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 
Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 





EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: “I | cent, Conversation. 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer (Opera.) 
and as a vocal toner, and copecially your method, 


Education. Sing- 
Board and resi- 
uiet, convenient. 

Miss HEGEMANN, 


7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski. 
Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 





FRENCH SCHOOL 


M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


14 rue Taitbout. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 








N IN THE BEST SENSE OF 


84 New Bond Street, London. 


which is ITALT 
THE WorD” 





RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin’s Method 
French Diction, 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 
(Near Baker street station) 





THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Enterta'‘nment and Lectu e Burea ’. 
The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list uf the best artists) free on 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. 

Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: Thr 
Concorde Code. 


VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. 


Invariable results of 
Muse. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 


opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
163 New Bond Street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


Studio: 





Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
1s Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Rigiesone, do la Scéne de |’ Dotee Comique. 


tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


ard correctly acquired by 











Rapidly, easil 


KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 


to rue Cambon, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 


Miie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royesl. Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 








Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 


PIANO—PARIS. 

Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 

(l’ Etoile.) 





Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 


62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Speciai Method for Foreigners. 


Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE., 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolies. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom 


naniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 
dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance !'Alma, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau) 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. KIKINA. 


TPROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

















Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Chaussée d’Antin : Paris Vocal Professor. 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
on stage. ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 





Specialty »f German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique. Fyfiees Lyrique, 
Professor of ““Mim 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business. © esture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 





‘Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDBER. 

“ Springtide.” Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO. 

“Gavotte ” 937 Pa. Ave... N.W.. Washington D.C. 





Now being —— by prominent planists 
with much success 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





BALDWIN PIANO “as seis 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO,, sssmnt estas 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, S 
{84TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. Pp] ANO a 
OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0, Highest type of Artistic 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
F ri : West 43d Street. 
EASE ——— ~ the student. the conservatory, the concer 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. ‘Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
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Rererence . The Editor-in-Chief otf THe Musica Courien 
Germany. CARL FISCHER, °®2#'0 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Sole agent for BESSON & CO er London, Celebr rototype Band Ir ments Special 
t Agent, Correspondent and Represe e f BUFFET I Evette & S efter Work Re 
the = -(~ J . ; > o : I SI N ¢ rt ehr Systen te nd riccolk 
CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, WHE i MEREREEIN' Je RSHAUSEN s System Flutes and Piccolos 
(Agency Founded 1879) leacher th diploma, and generally red MAYER Vienna. ( cary Mee Deis al In aon Clenuian ‘te = Strine Covered 
W aving the highest reputation f ens Seckems sunuieateeed tar Setolst ‘ FISCHE! nd Ir ents are the best 
FF now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresder ere e¢ owns nstruments in the market the e e ( FISCHER ’ . 1 Banjos 
HERMANN OL . an cieg t e, with large garcer one w re are known for their excellent qualitie und w price \ S BOWS Exte e assortment 
cive g adies for board ar peronage w by the best known makers MOHREN’S §S Violin R MATE RIAL FOR VIOLIN MAK 
Germany : Berlin and Flottwe rasse 1 me t Dresden for study The rest German ERS and hundreds of other specialties. Correspondence ed xchange granted if not entirely 
j Ta . Members f the lie 





Cable address: Musikwolff Berlin "| tisfactor 


earned Mi ng 4 y 
_ ’ : familie re we med Referer es ex inged PL IRTER, k of imported Sheet Music and Books 
Proprietor and Manager f the Philharmon amnnieege | MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMP k publishers representec 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, | 
: ° , . put I shed ‘ terest of t 1 cal profes 
Hamburg; the Be tein Ha Berlin DRESDEN. A m nly ) sical pro 








Sole representative of n t of t rading art = on = —- per annum; 10 cents eac 
So sent : e leading artists oe ni ah ; ri a AP 
viz Joachim, d’Albert, Staver gen. Mme. Car F ni fa . y Pensi ai Hig - 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Se ne . evan e a : 
Emil Ce the Berlin Philharmonic (r estra ‘ - oe , a Mee A ng 
Manag the Amer n tours of ef Hofmanr : os : Fr RD sae ae : 
Euge ert at Pa e Sar te . . wi ‘ 
pal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. CHARLES G I MAS 
London and ae Diplémé in Mus Organist 

ue { YM TN ; h of St. George, Berlin 

’ IIE HEYMANN coMPOSITON? SINGING FANG. ETC 
: , I D . catre des Specialties ce Use and App ed Counter. | 





gi Mi  apge dig y || eeidio: “Mart aials from, Jedeccohe end otegs P ' A Ni Oo Ss ; 
Royal bse of Music and Theatre, Ssdee, cera 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 







Prau Auer-Herbeck Ba hmann Braunroth, | 1, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs ; 

Hoépner, Janssen, Iff 1 rl. vor rgeni, Paul, Frau Rappold APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reu chmole, Von Sc S ulz 1 n, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, starcke 

Tyson- oe Urbs Te 4 \ \ te th bers of e Roya! Cou 


Admission granted also at 
can Representative 


See ffomy Geataning to Galak "Fail couryes or stone ranches | Nog, 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 


or prospectus and other 





. A. LEOPOLD. Vocal heateaities NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


The Stern in of Music, A Thorough said Casi sate eos i Foe ae anes tories. 








FOUNDED isso. BRANCHES TAUGHT. e as wel 
tt e tr | ne r time fasten 
Pianoforte, Voice ( ture, I e Orgar et the Sc 1 FAR AND SUMMES ERM 
22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. Organ. Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet ther Young lad m a distance find a home in the 
~ , Te VUrenestrs wera ——ygeter a , en Conservat ding, where ey an pursue 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director emble Playing, Eiocution and Physica tUNS: ghelr mamdites ender Ge eumarvision ef the lum 
F also Modern Language i Eng ter re re | t e ess 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of m /PERATIC AND DRAM ATI 5 HOOL ; ” gues, addres 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHE STRAL Sé HOO! « ising all - stral Miss CLARA BAUR 
instruments SEMINARY: Special training for teachers HORI Ss sc HOOL ELI MENTARY Students are prepared for positior Ss s . 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL and Colleges, in ( hurch Choirs. and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitz oak P P, 
‘aubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener » og Jeu. pec Act NE, Cae 














liczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sorm bert 
Freudenberg Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner SINGING. seen ban. j My a +. 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. Ital; 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehrl. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman- Neruda) yy 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W ampelmena. CELLO—Heianrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete — 
. . Charges : “now i a $30) up to 500 marks ($120) Aunnally i , ; 
*rospectuses may be obtaines hrough the conservatory *upils received ‘ time neu Lo 
ton hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p ‘0 sate wo : sults Concert and Theatrical Direction: CHEV. CH. VATI CAZZULAMI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 
JOSEPH SMITH } princiy ; theatres fi rope w th renowned = 
- tees ie : 7 a , | ists and |f ssessing the nr st terin autographs 
HEATHE GREGORY . ADOLF GLOSE from Ver Thomas, Massenet “B Boito-a nd P wach 
BARITONE - PF ee ay e : ted y Madame de Lespinasse Lovati, 
Hz : Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 5 Via Rondinelli P P., | from,the Paris Conservatory, pupil of Madame 
76 Manhattan Avenue, New York City | Piano Instruct | Viardot-Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing 
an istructic | study of re astory end stage grocties French, Ger 
—_—_——_ ————————— - Address 347 West 23d St.. New York FLORENCE, ITALY. man an ihian Repertor erms moderate 
34 VIA \rORINO MII AN, ITALY 
2 | be engaged wit it extra charge by 
HOBART SMOCK, tant Coste congrats seman ent mut, | gE Si LP care ate PES 
s | ® . . | Chev. Cl ati Cazzulani is proprietor 
} J LEWIS BROWNE Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy 
ROBUST TENOR | - 7 ae , - "9 Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy MILAN. 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR lew Y i 
» I and for Paris, London and New York 
45 W. 32d St.. New York (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons Theatrical Agency Fano. 


and practice.) +¢ it MONDO ARTISTICO."’ 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square | - | 
$$ Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, SIGNOR ORESTE. BIMBONI, | The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 


The journal most widely circulated 





| Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- . 
Ernst H. Bauer, : Authors of the | ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italiaa 
| PHONO-RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD ence as-director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé api . 
Solo Violinist and Teacher; alse Theory and | Winter address Sealehi, Melba, Nordica. ; family; opportunity for constant practice im the 
armony. | 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 1 Vial language; five to six francs per day, al! included 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin Summer address S Viale del Campo di Marte, (wines, service, &c.). Elvira Andreini. 5 Vie 


130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW VORK. Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynouard PARIS | Florence, Italy. | Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 








Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 562d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


Unlimited Guaranty. 


~ 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, 


MARSUFrACTURERS. 


Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














oe ———-W AREROOMS : —?> 


NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 











“fC TMBALLE 


CHICAGO, 


IL_L., 


U. S. 








BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the a soma Grade Pianos, and 





Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 








vose 


 Sreniietes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND !8—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 























